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An April Day in Oakland, Cal. 


Though mountains are frowning across the 
bright bay, 

Soft verdure is crowning the hillsides to-day, 

‘And sunshine is chasing the shadows away ; . 

They flit and they frolic, like children at play ; 

These phantom reflections dance o’e1 the wide 

lain 

As sheen they meant ne'er to be shadows 
again 

Then rushing together, in seeming dismay, 

They place themselves quickly in battle array. 

The sunbeams retire to seek a defence, 

The clouds grow more threat’ning and suddenly 
dense ; | 

They fling down in frenzy great volumes of rain; 

Thus spending their fury they scatter again. 

And now, gleaming gaily, behold the glad sun, 

Who shines through the raindrops—his victory 
won ! 

The clouds grow more flimsy and cast o’er the 
scene 

A veil soft and misty of silvery sheen. 

The bright bow of promise appears on the hills, 

And water is fluwing in little clear rills. 

A great bird is winging his way to some height, 

His white pinions sending back flashes of light. 

The live oaks flank darkly the sloping hillside, 

Or dot the fair landscape, their branches spread 
wide ; 

Their forms stand out sharply against the soft 


green 

Of grass on the hill slopes and young fields of 
grain. 

Small blossoming grapes and sweet clover lend 

Their yellow, purple, pink and blue to blend 

With tenderest green, till hill and valley seem, 

In radiant rainbow tints, to glow and gleam, 

The mustard fields waving, in billows of gold, 

Their stores to the honey bee gladly unfold. | 

Soft lowing of cattle floats o’er hill and dale, 

Where leaps the shy squirrel or whistles the 
quail. 

The flaming escholtzia her orange cup turns 

To catch all the sunbeams ; her glowing heart 
burns 

With hot flush of joy, she has flung o’er the 
fields 

Gay mantels of amber; no other flower yields 

A rich glow of color quite equal to this— 

All drowsy with sunshine and faint from its 
kiss, 

She folds up her petals to dream of her bliss. - 

Some winseme blue blossoms look up to ask why 

They are not as bright and as blue as the sky ; 

And dainty gold flowers, too modest to rise, 

Lie prone on the earth, while a happy bird flies 

To a flowering orchard, down in the vale, 

Where are rosy quince blooms and pear blos- 
soms pale, 

While plum and prune petals, like light falls of 
snow, 

Are scattered about on the dark mould below. 

The almonds and apricots bloomed long ago, 

For now their green fruit is beginning to show. 

The murmuring wind, as it sighs through the 
trees, | 

Is minglea with bird trills and hummings*cf 
bees. 

Now sailing aloft, in a blue sea of sky, 

Immense fleets of white cloud-ships go drifting 


ys 
As though they were mocking the large ships 
that lay 
_ Peacefully at anchor in the quiet bay. 
The winding lake gleams, in itsem’rald setting, 
Like a pure gem, its restless waters fretting 
The sloping shores till evening shadows fall 
Athwart its brilliant surface like a pall. 
The length ning shadcs, with stealthy steps and 
slow, 
Creep through the vale— now up the hills they 


£0 ; 
They fill the canyons to the brim with gloom, | 


And lie across the hills like purple bloom. 

The royal sun goes forth, in regal state, 

Through the great portals of the Golden Gate; 

He gilds the mountain tops—ling’ring tv smile 

On lofty Tamalpais and Angel Isle— 

He sets the sky aglow and sinks from sight 

In a vast molten sea of golden light ! 

Then, all across the western sky, there rushes 

A flaming fire of red and burning blushes 

After his parting kiss ; while through them 
gleaming 

The crescent moon and evening stars are beam- 


ing. 
Day’s blushes fade in silent night’s embrace, 
And daylight sounds of busy life give place 
To stillness most profound; then, one by one, 
The heavenly guards come forth—the day is 
done ! K, 
OAKLAND, April 21, 1891. 


NEWS FROM.THE SUNNY SOUTH. - 


We have seen the President. After 
his trip of some 3,500 miles through 
the South, President Harrison entered 
California at Fort Yuma, April 22d. At 
Indio, on the Southern Pac'fic Railroad, 
Governor Markham and suite met the 
Presidential party and welcomed them 
to the State. Cordial receptions were 
also tendered as the special train of dis- 
tinguished guests stopped at Colton and 
Pomona. Los Angeles and the sur- 
rounding region gave a non-partisan ova- 
tion to the chief executive of this great 
nation. Fortunately we had for it a 
typical California day, just such as was 
desired. It was a public holiday, and 
the city was adorned with flags and other 
gala decorations, as though the fourth of 


July had been moved forward into April. | 


It is said that some of the conductors 
and gripmen kept awake all night to 
beautify the cable cars; most of the 
mottocs and sentiments were personal 
and patriotic. We noticed one in front 
of a Christian mission which was re- 
ligious : 

Gop BLEss QuR PRESIDENT ! 


- THERE Is ANOTHER KING, ONE JEsus. ° 


The procession of the Grand Army 
people, the;military, the boys in blue on 
horseback dressed to represent the old 
Continentals, with the distinguished 
guests and prominent civilians, was in- 
spiring. But, probably, the most beau- 
tiful sight was the greeting of the Presi- 
dent by the children from our public 
schools; 6,000 of them were ranged 
along both sides of Spring street, and as 
the President passed them they rained 


| anything to mar the occasion, only it 


flowers profusely upon him. His car- 
riage was nearly filled with bouquets. 
Showers of flowers also descended from 
the people in the windows. The pro- 
cession, following the President, made 
its way along the street besprinkled 
thickly with roses, calla lilies and other 
flowers. You may believe that the boys 
and girls, to say nohing of the older 
children, cheered with a will. 

The principal speeches were deliver- 
ed at our beautiful City Hall by Presi- 
dent Harrison, Secretary Wanamaker, 
Governor Markham and Mayor Hazard. 
What Harrison said seemed spontaneous 
and timely, and Wanamaker evidently 
had the excelleat sense tu see that Los 
Angeles had been overlooked by the 
government, and badly needs a new 
postoffice. 

In the evening the full moon and all 
the electric lights conspired to illumin- 
ate the city with a brilliancy never seen 
before. The ou expected in the 
evening to have a chance toshake hands 
with our Chief Magistrate. It was a 
mercy to Harrison and to the almost. 
crushed and suffocated throng that the 
President shook hands with a few, made 
a little speech, and withdrew to attend 
still another reception at the Union 
League rooms. ‘There was _ scarcely 


did seem in poor taste for the Cathoiics 

to parade by themselves, with Bishop 

Mora at their head; equally ridiculous 

as it would be if the Methodists or some 

other Protestant denomination had done 

the same. It was also very discourteous 
for some of the children to pelt the 

President with their big bouquets. Some ' 
nascent poet of Los Angeles has just 

published some very pathetic verses in 

The Times, lamenting that baby McKee 

did not come to California with the 

Presidential party! San Diego, River- 

side, South Riverside, Pasadena, Orange, 

Santa Ana, Ventura and Santa Barbara 

also paid their respects to the Chief 

Magistrate in appropriate ways. 

I wish to take the first opportunity to 
meekly beg the pardon of the good peo- 
ple of Fresno. Thanks for the charity 
expressed by the Congregational minis- 
ters of Fresno, I try hard to avoid 
giving any false facts. But by some 
hocus pocus I wrote **Fresno” woen my 
informant, a Christian minister, gave 
me “Tulare.” 

The East Los Angeles Congregational 
church here extended a call for three 


months to Rev. Norman Plass of Medina, 
Ohio. He is a graduate of Williams 
College and Yale Theological Seminary, 
and will probably enter on his duties 
about the first of June. Meanwhile, 
Rev. Mr. Jenkins, recently from Eng- 
land, will supply the pulpit. 

Not to be outdone by the Supervi- 
sors of San Bernardino and Orange 
counties, the Supervisors of Los Angeles 
county have decided to pass an ordi- 
nance for the Sunday closing of saloons 
in Los Angeles county. Complaints 
have been made that the closing of sa- 
loons on Sunday in this city has served 


to empty the roughs out upon the suburbs. 
Such complaints, hereafter, will be out 
of place. Will not San Diego, Santa 
Barbara and Ventura counties also de- | 
cree Sunday closing of saloons when . 
three important counties have ordained 
it? In all good things let us strengthen 
one another. | 
The Congregational Sabbath-school, 
_ Riverside, March 2gth, had a misstonary 
Sunday-school concert, and had a most 
profitable time, and contributed $31 to 
establish a mission Sabbath-school, 
through Rev. H. P. Case, in some needy 
field. Mrs. G. L. Smith writes that the 
_ largest class collection was given by the 
infant class. At least twenty-five of 
them told their teacher how they earned 
their money. They have thus taken 
| time by the foreclock and anticipat- 
ed Children’s Day, which, by the re- 
commendation of our Sunday-school 
Superintendents will come on May 31st. 
June 14th may do nicely in cooler lati- 
tudes, but May 31st is more timely for 
California. We regret to say that Rev. 
H. P. Case has been on the sick list for 
three or four weeks, We trust he is now 
on the road to recovery. | 
The new Congregational church, 
24x36, at Moreno, on the Alessandro 
tract, near Redlands, is plastered, and 
supplied with chairs, and paid for. The 
church lot is 130x150—large enough for 
a parsonage. From twenty to thirty ex- 
pect to unite to form the church organi- 
zation. Water for this orange tract has 
just been brought from Bear Valley. 
A, JAMEs. 
Los ANGELES, April 25, 1891. 


In a long and elaborate leader, aim. 
ing to show that the English Church oO 
the future will be Congregational, the 
London Judependent says: ‘Changes 
of all kinds are in the air. Our Con- 
gregational churches are no exception 
to the rule. The new interest taken in 
denominational affairs promises to be 
the opposite of conservative. The va- 
cancy in our Union Secretaryship has 
let loose many schemes of drastic de- 


AFTER-THOUGHTS 


OF EASTMAN WEST. 


When the work of the day is done, it 
is sometimes pleasant and always profit- 
able to glance over the outcome of the 
vanished hours, if only, by way of obser- 
vation to “correct our reckoning.” In 
“ looking backward,” we shall not prob- 
ably always be able to construct a future 
so decidedly utopian as to get the world 
agog; but the ‘‘after-thoughts” may still 


be fruitful of fragmentary good, frag- | 


ments as, necessarily, they. must be. 
With thoughts from the field that bor- 
ders on the province of the British lion, 
and “‘after-thoughts” from the city where 
American soil blends with the rich 
mold of the land of the Montezumas, 
you may set head-lines” and ‘‘ foot-lines” 
to a page that ought tomake THE PACIFIC 
helpful to such an empire as these bor- 
ders mark. | | 
It is a pleasure to think that even on 
the borders where much of the moss of 
the past remains to mock at prog- 
ress, there still is progress. As 
the little farmhouses go up, and the 
sage-brush and grease-wood vanishes, 
and orange and lemon and olive groves 
deck the soil with fresh and welcome 
foliage, the gospel message comes and 
finds a home. And though progress is 
slow, the blessed messenger is patient, 
and calmly waits the better day. 
Foundation work is, very clearly, the 
great necessity of the hour, in this bor- 
derland. To take the new field for 


Christ ought to be the one thought of 


the hour. We are very apt to lay too 
much stress upon cure, and too little up- 
cn preventive. ‘The minister,” last 
Sunday, threw out some thoughts in this 
direction that may, perhaps, be helpful 
to some who are tempted to half-way 
work and cheap reforms. Ina sermon 
on ‘‘ Jehu” he remarked : : 
Formation is better than reformation ; 
better evolution than revolution. God 


forms, man deforms, and then reforms 


in the vain attempt to recover the equi- 
librium. Man brags to-day of evolution 
and to-morrow is well along the road of 
“reversion to original type.” The in- 
telligence of the age is something re- 
markable where intelligence is in full ac- 
cord with inclination; when the nine-. 
teenth century cuts across the grain of 
appetite and pleasure, ignorance is bliss, 
and ’tis folly to be wise. We are all: 
boys together, pulling to pieces our first 
watch to see how it goes, only to find out 
that now it will not go. Henceforth, a 
good part of our time we are on the 
shelf or hung up for repairs. We insist 
on good work in the original article, or 
haggle over the price; but, when it 
comes to repairs, we put up with a bun- 


| 
| 


it of the loved daughter who had passed, ; winter acts as a tonic 


gle under the selfish notion that ‘it will | 


last our time, at any rate.” But the 
man who has no aspiration to leave 
something to posterity, advertises that 


there was nothing left to him worth sav-. 


Ing. 
We get farther and farther from th 
center of the divine order, and think lit- 
tle of it until we begin to fear the crack 
of doom,and then we are great reformers, 


ready tor a revolution-and the new ze- | 


gime. Then the human butchery that 
fol’ows, we politely call, ‘*An appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword.” 

We play into th: hands of Satan for a 
hundred years and then call the final ca- 


tastrophe “the judgment of God.” If, 


this generation walks like Ahab, you 
may be sure the next will drive like Jehu. 


| 


And Jehu will be recognized and remem- , 


bered, not by the good he does, but by 
the dust heraises. Jehu wasan extreme 
type of the radical, ancient and modern. 
He is largely destructive. Of him ycu 


expect much, but when you get where he 


is, you find only an unpleasant odor or a 
heap of ashes. He can never forgive the 
moderate worid that we are not willing 
to hang up on a peg over night and be 
ready for a start before breakfast. He 
roils the stream above us, and when we 
complain he hints that the water is clear 
as crystal higher up. But I object to 
eating dust just because Jehu must drive 
furiously or not drive atall. Too many men 
are like Jehu ; they boil over with indig- 


nation at the unholy deeds of men ; un- 


sheath the sword in the name of. the 


Lord of Hosts, and when the arm of the | 


Lord hath gotten Him the victory they 


turn up as worshippers of the golden embraces men, however, 
calf in the ruins alike of the temple of , determined .it shall neither be (ever so. 


Baal and Jehovah. The king who cele- 
brates his coronation by pitching the 
former queen out at the top story window, 
advertises that he believes in a “‘ strong 
government,” but we must learn that un- 
necessary violence is not power nor the 

The iconoclast is rarely, if ever, a 


destructive both in deed and influence. 
A corrective must be applied before con- 
structive forces can be set to work. | 

Jehu is not the only reformer who has 
driven furiously over the neck of wrong 
only. to set up another wrong a little 
more refined, but equally and more per- 


nominational reconstruction.” 


2 


manently injurious, in its stead. 


The unphilosophical world has been 


| Startled lately to learn that George Par- 


sons Lathrop and his talented wife have 
entered the Roman Catholic Church. It 
only illustrates one of the most common 


facts of psychology. The pronounced skep- 


tic who has seen in conscience the only 
God, and in reason the only heaven, has 
packed up both conscience and reason, 
and turned them over, for safe keeping, 
to the Church of Rome. And there is 
nothing strange in this. One of the 
ablest journalists California journalism 
ever knew was one of the most pro- 
nounced and bitter among skeptics. 
Soon after writing one of the most scath- 
ing of his tirades against *‘ superstition,” 
so-called, he was sitting in the darkened 
seance parlors of the most exposed im- 


postor and most und@onscionable fraud | 


this fraud cursed, crank-ridden State has 
known. And sitting in that room, the 
‘man who had driven, like Jehu, furious- 
ly over the cherished beliefs of men was 
holding in his arms an ethereal San 
Francisco maiden, under the sad hallu- 


cination that it was the materialized spir- | 


a few weeks before, into the eternal 
world. | 

Professor Huxley has ground his 
sword on both edges to smite the follow- 
ers of the victorious Nazarene; and 
Col. Ingersoll has exhausted the gardens 
of rhetoric for flowers with which to ren- 
der seductive his cheap arraignment of 
the Hebrews’ God; but no student of 
psychology would.be surprised at any 
time to learn that Huxlev has been evo- 
luted into the Roman Catholic Church, 
or that Ingersoll has been holding night- 
ly interviews with his grandmother’s 
ghost. There are too many men shout- 
ing, ‘‘ The existing order is wrong; there- 
fore, destroy it.” The existing order is 
wrong; let us, therefore, put a better 
system in its place ; and not only a bet- 
ter, but the best. It is not certain that 
there is any virtue in overthrowing the 
worship of Baal only to establish the 
worship of the golden calf, worse still of 

Jehu simply made himself Jehovah’s 
executioner, without the decencies of the 
executioner’s profession. He was not so 
bad as Ahab, but we can hardly say that 
he was better. We may not, like . Jehu 
and Napoleon,take the first step in the ac- 
complishment of the divine will, and 


»| then throw our own ambition into the 


scales to the utter defeat of the will of 
God. God can open a wide door, and 
an effectual one to us, but he cannot make 
us build righteousness into all our’ fu- 
ture. | | | 

The great lesson we need to learn in 
these days is that reformation which 
does not reach to restoration, and revo- 
lution that has not its issue in the es- 
tablishment of truth in the place of 
error, are only witnesses to the folly of 
unrighteous zeal. Get a man’s heart 
right towards God and man, and you can 
trust him to deal justly with all the world. 
What the world needs to-day is alleg- 
iance to Israel’s God, and loyalty to the 
sovereign leadership of Christ. As long 
as a man is unclean in heart he will be 
unclean in life, and all our legislation 
will serve but to make him more shrewd- 
ly and slyly profligate. We do not need 
more laws, but a conversion of heart 
that will compel the execution of the 
laws we already have. Down, then, with 
the worship of Baal! But down, also, 
with the worship of the golden calf! 
Thou shalt have zo other gods before 
me. ‘Thou shalt have no duties I do not 
sanction, and the heart that is stayed on 
me shall find duty the highest pleasure, 
and in the pursuit of truth zeal shall rip 
en into steadfast purpose ; and when the 
new order has replaced the old, all the 
world shall declare that right is the only 
might, truth the only fortress, and Chri 
the only Saviour. 

San Disco, April 13th. 


In more ways than one our English 
brethren will miss more and more the 
statesman-like grasp and foresight, the 
evangelical loyalty, and the firm pru- 
dence of Dr. Hannay. He could not be 
launched upon any “down grade.” 


When he was in this country he said to 


lasting benefit to humanity. Whether 
he smashes images or breaks heads, he is" 


| Austria 3,484 and Russia 2,923. 


the Chicago ministers at the Matteson, 
“English Congregationalism in doctrine 
is and will be moderate Calvinist.” It 
now who are 


mildly) calvinistic nor evangelical, like 
some in American Congregationalism, 


, pitch. They will wear out fast, but they 


_who never dreamed what noble founda- 


| 


t 


_ pledge and afterwards themselves gradu- 


| The Women’s Missionary Societies have 


and in American and Scotch Presbyter- 


ianism. The clamor now is for what 
Episcopalians call ‘comprehension’; 
i. ¢., the inclusion of believers and un- 
believers in one and the same Christian 
communion. Vous verrons.  Q. 


The Barge Office statistics for March 
show that 42,767 immigrants landed in 
New York during that month, which is 
more than has come to our shore in any 
month for some time past. Of this num- 
ber, Italians headed the list with 7,869. 


Germany came next with 7,081,the Brit- parlor makes warm friendships...’ 
ish Isles sent 4,386, Hungary 3,589; |  Qne thing comes’ to’ me’“as “having 


| 


| 


_and the sleet, the deep snow, the winds 


REASONS FOR THE DIFFERENCE. 


~ Dear Paciric: Your editorial of 
April 8th comparing the Congregational 
churches of ‘Minnesota and California 
in numbers, expenses and benevolences 
has started me in a mental review of the 
years since 1864 in Minnesota. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell said, “Blessed are they 
that are in at the beginning of things,” 
and that sweet blessednéess was ours in 
Minnesota. Looking back over the 
years I think I can see some of the rea- 
sons for the proportionate difference you 
speak of. 

You will smile perhaps when I put 
first climaze. Breathing this soft air, in- 
haling the fragrance of roses and orange 
blossoms, looking On the grand moun- 
tains, and snutfing the sea-breeze this 
sweet morning after last night’s shower, 
how can [ say that? But the frost 


and the heavy thunder shower, all con- 
tributing to make up the superb air of 
Minnesota, even the fighting of the bliz- 
zard, done much to develop char- 
acter. The keen air of a Minnesota 
Bodies, minds 
and hearts, too, are keyed to the utmost 


will never rust out. Here, in this lovely 
California, the sun sometimes, as Helen 
Hunt said, “has its way with us.” If 
we are tempted to more “ease in Zion” 
can it be wondered at? — | 
Mrs. Oliphant has written of the 


‘(Makers of Florence” and the ‘Makers | 


of Venice.” It has an humbler sound to 
speak of the makers of St. Paul, the 
makers of Minneapolis or the makers of 
Minnesota, but if some gifted pen could 
write of these we should find many of 
them scattered through these same Con- 
gregational churches whose minutes you 
have been studying—royal-hearted men 
and women, some rich and some poor, 


tions they were laying. | 
There has been much (fellowship 


| 


| 


cause. It is giving, rather. W 
ton College has sent out its President 
asking for money and students he has 


among the Minnesotachurches. Begin- 


ning in the larger cities, it has spread all ' 
over the State. The pastors have loved | 


each other and worked, not each for his 
own church only, but for the whole State. 
The pastors’ wives have known and lov- 
ed each other and the women of other 
churches. The pastors’ children ‘have 
loved to play together... These ‘facts may 


sound common-place, but they have 


helped much toward the large fellowship | 


among the churches. 


For many years a 


Christmas gathering of all the ministers’ | 


families, whether pastors or resident min- | 


isters, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, has | 
been one of the happiest feasts of the 
year. Song and story, game and earn- 
est words, have alternated. The romp 
by the blazing fire and the loving ques- 


tion, ‘‘How can, we help such a. church 
or such a brother ?” have alike cemented 
the sweet bonds, and the bountiful sup- 
per table has been but the least of the 
feast. A mid-summer picnic, each fam- 
ily bringing a lunch-basket to the shore 
of some one of Minnesota’s ten thou- 
sand beautiful lakes,.and a small tax 
each for coffee, fruit and boats, making | 
the burden light for all, has been a year- 
ly delight. The games, the gathering 
around the long table, the row on the 
lake, the foot-ball and the croquet, have 
bound the young people together, and 
made them feel no work. in the world is 
so attractive as that of the ministry, no 
people so happy as those who minister. 

The Congregational Club has bound 
the churches together. Alternately meet- 
ing, ten months in the’ year, in St, Paul 
and Minneapolis, it reaches out for its 
members all over the State. People are 
anxious to join it, for it is he attractive 
gathering’ of the month. In its early 
years the Club was an honored and wel- 
come guest in private homes. Since it 
became too large for private hospitality 
it has sometimes banqueted in_ hotels, 
but usually seeks a simpler supper in 
some church where for half a dollar. a 
plate the ladies of the church will serve 
a supper choice enough for a king, and 


yet within the reach of all the members. | 


Carleton College has been a common 
centre for the love of the churches and 


for their benevolence. One of_ its 


earliest pledges was from a seat of little | 


boys at a public meeting of $50. This 
th: y promised to earn catching musk- 
rats. They caught the rats, paid their 


ated from the college. 


helped in the work. Their motto has 
been “an auxiliary in every church and 
every woman in the congregation, a 
member.” This high ideal has not been 
fully reached yet, but the fact. that their 
two societies, home and foreign, gave 
last year over $13,000 shows that they 
are well on the way toward it. bs 

Fellowship meetings have helped 
the common bond, binding the churches 
together. Groups of visiting Christians 


in| 


Minnesota. It isa State of fomes. Few 
people do “light housekeeping” there. 
There are blazing winter fires for friends 
to gather round:in winter chat. There 


are tea tables with cordial welcomes to | 


them. ‘Come. to tea with us to-night” 
is a familiar sound. I sometimes think. 
the six o’clock. dinner, growing so com- 
mon, does away with much of our .old- 
fashioned and simpler hospitality. Din- 
ner is a more formal meal, it is not so 
easy to prepare, hence in some homes 
guests are more rarely invited, Living 


in rooms, and taking one’s meals out, 


fosters little home feeling or social life. 
If Christian families reach out the hand 
to other families, if churches fellowship 
with other churches, if pastors frequently 
exchange with other pastors, passing the 
Sabbath in some laymen’s home, thus 
getting. an insight into the prosperity. or 
adversity of each others’ parish, , there 
will be gained an esprit de corps for the 
whole si-terhood of churches, and if 
one is in sorrow all will share it, if one 
is prospered all will rejoice. a | 

Do all these things.comely and pleas- 
ant in themselves touch the benevolence 
of the churches? Certainly they do. 
If the hearts of pastors and laymen are 
large and generous to each other through 
one State it follows that they will reach 
out full hands to the whole world. And 


the generosity of the churches is really 


in the hands of the pastors very largely. 
With loving and wise tact they can turn 
the rills of benevolence where they will. 

Constant appeals in Minnesota have’ 
developed constant generosity. Solicit- 
ors have not been considered “beggars,” 
Begging has a narrow meaning—just 
what we seek for ourselves. It is not 
begging to offer to others the privilege 
of in any way helping on our Master’s 
When Carle- 


been a welcome guest in the homes of 


Minnesota. When Chicago’s Theolo- © 
gical Seminary sent its professors Scott — 


and Curtis to Minneapolis for help, one 
of her beautiful homes opened each 
night to welcome their tired feet over its 
threshold. In a hotel or boardinghouse 
they might have wearied of their task. 
The refreshing of the home gave them 
new courage for each day’s work till the 
task was done. After one weary day of 
fruitless labor the sweet old mistress of 
the house said, taking note of their 
weariness, “I am going to rest you, and 
start your ball into easier rolling; I am 
going to give you a thousand dollars.” 

I know California has such homes, 


, too, for I remember when the pastor of 


that much-prayed-for Lincoln church 
sought help in Oakland a restful home 
welcomed him, and with not an empty 
hand either. Let me say in parenthesis 
here (Lincoln needs still your helping 

The children of Minnesota are being 
trained to give, and the young people 
are learning, too. Not all have yet 


‘learnéd of the sweetness of giving ; but, 


dear California friends, if they are ahead 
of us let us up and on, determined to 
overtake them. . 

| | ___ FRANCES L. WILLIAMS. 


A GOOD LAW... 


At the recent. session of the Legisla- 
ture of California, the following most ex- 
cellent law was passed and signed. by 
Governor Markham. If the Chief of 
Police of San Francisco, and the muni- 
cipal authorities throughout the remain- 
der of the State, will see that this law is 
rigidly and persistently enforced, excel- 
lent results will follow, not only ‘to the 
cause of temperance, but to the com- 
munity generally. The beneficial Act 
prevents the sale of intoxicating drink to 
a child under the age of eighteen years, 
even if sent by its parents to a saloon or 
grocery store for it. We hope the law 
will not prove a dead letter... i 
CHAPTER LXXXVII, 

An act to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
to minor children.—Approved. March 
The people of the State of California, repre- 

sented in Senate and Assembly,’do enact as 

follows : | 516: 
SECTION 1. Every. person who'sells or gives, 

or causes to be delivered, to any mirior ate 

male or female, under the age of 18'years, any 
intoxicating drink, in any quantity whatsoever, 

or who, as proprietor or manager of any saloon 
or public house where intoxicating liquors are 
sold, permits any such minor child under the 

age of 18 years to visit said saloon or public 

house where intoxicating liquors are sold, for 
the purpose of gambling, playing cards, bill- 
iards, pool, or any game.of chance, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine 


_ of not less than one hundred’ dollars, nor more 
than three) hundred dollars, and am: default ‘of 
payment, of said fine shall be imprisoned in 


the County Jail. for 


| a period of not less than 
one hundréd days. | 


| Section 2, All Acts in conflict wth this Act 


are: hereby repealed. 


SECTION... 3. This Act shall take, effect im- 


mediately upon its 
The Canadian Pacific ‘Railroad’ has 


often spend an afternoon and evening | everything ‘ready to commeticé the con- 
| with a neighboring church. The fel- 


lowship and the simplé tea in the church 


| €ompany over $2,000,000, but it will be 


é 


struction of its new ‘bridge across the Ni- 


agara river.“ The bridge ‘will cost’ the 
mon 
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CIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Missy’ Work, 
This department is opened and conducted in the inter- 
est of our Pacific Coast Sunday-Schools. A letter or arti- 
cle from some one of our District Superintendents will 
appear each week. An invitation is also extended to 
pastors, Sunday-School superintendents, or others, to 
contribute any articles or items of interest to this column 
§.S.& P.S. DIRECTORY. 
District Superintendents—Rev. H. P. Case, Los An- 


| gre Box 1863 (So.), Cal; Rev. Samuel Greene, 2306 


ourth Street, Seattle, Washington; Rev. W. S. Bell, 
Helena, Mon.; Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, 757 Market street. 
San Francisco (Central and North), Cal.‘ Rev. Chas. H, 
Curtis, Port and. Or.; Rev. R. A Rowley, Edmonds, 
Rev. E. J. Singer, Spokane Falls, Wash. 


WHO WANTS THE BLESSING. 


I am greatly encouraged at our work 
in Huntington—in the extreme eastern 
part of the State—a railroad division 
town. 

Five years ago a minister stopped over 


‘in passing through. He could not even 


preach to them from a box in the ope 
air. | 
In March I visited there. My pred- 
ecessor had started a Sunday-school 
there a year ago, and I had visited the 
place once before. At the time of my 
recent visit, the population numbered 
about five hundred. Four saloons are 
running night and Gay. Gamblers visit 
the place at every pay-day of the rail- 
road employes, going away with a large 
share of their earnings. 

The place supports three general 
stores, and the only religious service is 
our Sunday-school, except a recently- 
formed railroad branch of the Y. M. C. 
A. work. This is due to the liberal 
management of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the Christian service of As- 
sistant Manager, W. H. Holcomb of 
Omaha. 

A dozen Christian people met me in 
response to household visitation and a 
general notice of those who desire to 
have and join a Congregational church. 
Yet our A. H. M. S. Superintendent can 
give me little encouragement of sending 
them a preacher, because the treasury is 
low. 


How can they preach except they are 
sent? Will not some one come to the 
rescue ? 

Our Sunday-school has held the ground 
for Christ. Seventy-five people gath- 
ered in the hall over one of the saloons 
—the only available place of meeting— 
listening eargerly to the preaching of the 
gospel, in spite of the uproar and ridi- 
cule in the saloon below. We must now 
have a church if the place is to be held. 
Some church is going to be organized there 
soon. A Congregational church is wanted. 
Must we spy out the land to no avail? 


_ I know your hearts respond with an em- 


phatic, No! Yet this must be the case 
here and elsewhere unless the army 
moves on. Here are strategic points 
and a strategic hour. 

“Bring ye all your tithes into the store 
house, and prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts; if I will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 

Who wants this blessing? Sincerely, 

Cuas. H. Curtis. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning May 10, 1891. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject.—Our privileges. Are we us- 
ing them aright? (Luke xix: 20-27.) 
(Missionary optional.) _ 

_ Satan turns the blessing into a curse. 
God turns the curse into a blessing. 


These results are in accord with the dis-. 


position and nature of both. Andthe 
servants of each present the character- 
istics Of their master. As children of 
God, it is our privilege to use physical 
strength, intellectual endowments, social 
position, wealth, and everything for 
transforming the curse of disobedience 
and sin into eternal blessings. All the 
plots and assaults of the devil and all 
forms of evil, our Heavenly Father can 
change into blessings of love. 
** Wide as the world is his command, 
Vast as eternity his love.” 

We should rejoice in the privilege of 
co-operating with God in various forms 
of missionary work, for there are bright- 
er days to dawn upon our world. It 
shall have a palmier time than it has 
ever known. The golden age is yet to 
come. God— | 
‘* Shall visit the earth in mercy; shall descend 

Propitious in his chariot paved with love; 

And what his storms have blasted and defaced 

For man’s revolt, shall with a smile repair.” 

Let us lend a helping hand to elevate 
and bless mankind, to transform the 
moral wilderness into a paradise. This 
is true missionary work, whether per- 
formed at home or abroad. (Acts x: 
34, 35; Matt. ix:35; Mark xvi:15; 
Isa. xl : 3-5.) 

There once prevailed a common opin- 
ion that the kingdom of Christ in the 
world was a sort of British House of 
Lords, the members of which were chos- 
en. ‘yy divine selection. And some still 
talk of the Church as though it were a 
Noah’s Ark, where a few people will be 
saved from the floods which overwhelm 
the rest. The central idea of Christian- 
ity is altruism, not egoism. The Church 
exists for the world’s sake more than for 
its own. It is the world’s workshop, 
where the world’s best thoughts are pro- 
mulgated. It is the world’s mountain 
range of truth and holiness, from which 
purifying streams and oxydized airs are 
to flow into the ‘parched plains and op- 
pressive atmosphere below. It is a dona 
fide and essential thing for a sinner to 
cry out, ‘‘What must I do to be saved 2” 
But man’s highest duty and noblest aim 
is “to glorify God” by seeking the salva- 
tion of the race. Self-regarding;.is a 
solemn, awful duty upon every man, but 
higher and diviner is the thought that 


‘we are to be Christlike—each a saviour 


of others, a center of light, a moral foun- 
tain, a well-spring- of sweetness, ‘a ran- 
som for many.” Christ’s strength .and 


grace are give to us not simply to pre- | 


pare us for mansions -on high, but to fit 
us for his holy work of saving men. 
‘* ‘Behold the way,’ ye Christians cry; 

Spare not, but lift your voices high; 

Convey the sound from shore to shore, 

And bid the captive sigh no more.”’ 

(Ps. Ixxxvi:9; Matt. v.12; Gal. v:6; 
I John v: 4.) 

“Prayer and pains can do anything, ” 
was the favorite motto of the venerable 
Eliot. Space is not distant enough to 
arrest our prayers upward toward God, 
and the Pacific Ocean is not wide enough 
to defeat our plans in bearing relief to 
the heart-breaking misery of heathen 
lands. ~ Missionary work calls for our 
consecration, our gifts, our faith, our sac- 
rifice. Whether ours is a singie talent, 
or one pound, let it be heartily spent in 
the Master’s service. (Prov. xiv: 31 ; 
Mark ix:xli; Heb. vi:10; Zech. li: 
10, II.) | | 

PLymMoutTH CHuRCH, San Francisco. 


BREVITIES. 


The Society of Friends of the United 
Kingdom say, in their last report, that 
they have 15,500 members, and that 
their annual death rate is incomparably 
low—about 16 5-10 per 1,000. : 

The novelties of the bird show at th 
Crystal Palace in London area water- 
rail, a white hedge-sparrow, a swallow, 
a white thrush, and a talking bl.ckbird, 
all birds seidom seen in confinement. 


A French exhibition is to be opened 
in Moscow in May. It will include 
painting, sculpture and architecture, and 
all that relates to teaching, from the ele- 
mentary schools to the universities. No 
prizes are to be given. 


Seven years ago there was no such 
Organization as a working woman’s club. 
Now there are 2,172 women in the New 
York Girls’ Club Association. In Bos- 
ton there are about twelve clubs, with a 
membership of about 1,000. 


The receipts for admission to Shake- 
speare’s house, Stratford-on-Avon, after 
paying all expenses of custodian, repairs, 
etc., are invested in consols and Strat- 
ford gas bonds. 
money thus invested to be £3,189. 

Emperor William’s speech is said to 
be nearly as rapid as Phillips Brooks’. 
Dr. Engel, one of the chief reporters in 
the Reichstag, who has stenographed the 
Emperor’s speeches frequently, says that 
he speaks about 300 syllables a minute. 


Mr. Blaine has written a chapter to be 
added to the edition of General Sher- 
man’s Memoirs. This addition will 
contain a personal tribute to the author 
and a criticism of the Memoirs, and will 
bring the record down to the General’s 
death. 

The grave of Lincoln’s mother is on 
a hill near the village of Lincoln, Spen- 
cer County, Indiana, It is marked by 
a plain marble slab about four feet high, 
resting on a stone base. ‘The stone was 
erected by Clem Studebaker, of South 
Bend, Ind. | 

The estimated cost of the recent Pine 
Ridge campaign is about $2,000,000. 
It is much cheaper to deal wisely and 
honestly with the Indians, and in this 
way avoid difficulties with them, than it 
isto pay the cost of fighting and con- 
quering them.—/ndependent. 


A company has been formed in Tiflis 
and Odessa to exploit the vast fields of 
natural cement of ‘‘New Russia” (West 
Siberia). That cement is of a quality 
that neither Western Europe nor Amer- 
ica can supply. It requires no artificial 
preparation but burning in a furnace. 


Cynthia Westover, the young woman 
who is private secretary to New York’s 
Street Commissioner, and who, during 
her employer’s recent illness, personally 
superintended the work of 1,500 la- 
borers, is a graduate of the Colorado 
State University and of the Commercial 
College, Denver. , 

The Illinois Woman’s Alliance have 
petitioned the city fathers of Chicago 
to construct three bathing houses in 
crowded portions of the city, and that 
laundry facilities be attached to enable 
working women and those living in small 
apartments to do their weekly washing 
on payment of a small sum. 


It is stated that, in spite of the many 
efforts made to induce Mrs. Garfield to 
write for publication, she absolutely de- 
clines, affirming that she owes her only 
reputation to her husband, and that she 
best honors his memory by devoting her- 
self to her family. Although it is near- 
ly ten years since his death, she still 
wears heavy mourning. 


On the day of Gen. Sherman’s death, 
the mother of Henry C. Work, who 
wrote ‘Marching through Georgia,” also 


passed away at the home which she had | 


occupied in Hartford for over forty 
years. Her name was Aurela A. Work, 
and she was nearly 85 years old. Of 
her nine children, Charles T. Work of 
Brooklyn is the only survivor. In 1838 


her husband, Alanson T. Work, was sen- | 
tenced to twelve years’ imprisonment for | 


aiding in the escape of slaves. , 


The School Journal says: “Up in 
Pownall, a little town in the. southwest 
corner of Vermont, isa little schoolhou-e 
in which have taught two Presidents of 
the United States—Garfield and Arthur. 
During their student life in Williams 
College, the first was a teacher of the 
public school for one winter, and the 
latter taught a writing school, both to 
help pay the expense of.a college course. 
This, bly the only. public school- 


house in which two United States Presi- 
dents have taught. 


The last report shows 


and considered a mark of consecration and 


| all. But the same can be said of any other fruit | 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE EARLY 
CHURCH. | 


BY REV. M. J. FERGUSSON, 


The day of Pentecost was the birthday of the 
Christian Church. The first fifteen years of its 
history were its formative period. They are 
years of intense interest. The universality of 
the gospel was slowly becoming evident. The 
obsoleteness of the law, impossible as it seemed, 
was slowly becoming clear to the apostolic mind. 
The door of the kingdom of heaven, which, at 
the first, they but set ajar, they pushed back 
upon its gracious hinges, hesitatingly, and then 
confidently, until they set it wide open to the 
world. It was a period of development, of 
gradual clearness, of epoch-making events. . It 
includes the dispersion of the Church after the 
martyrdom of Stephen, the preaching to the 
Gentiles at Caesarea, and the conference at Je- 
rusalem. The first was the beginning missions, 
the second the recognition of the brotherhood 
of man, and the third the declaration of the 
all-sufficiency uf the gospel. Each was the log- 
ical and moral antecedent of the next, By the 
first the Church was forced to turn her eyes out- 
ward upon the world; by the second, to look | 
upon the world as the object of her mission; 
and by the third to see in the gospel of Christ 
her only message. 

Gut at is not upon these wider and more de- 
velopmental movements in the Church that I 
wish to fix your attention. We would expect 


+ Ananias 


progress in clearness and breadth of interpreta- 
tion, and in grasp of the truth. The truth it- | 
self they already had. This, Christ had taught | 
them. But years must pass before even ihe 
great events, that were truth’s interpreters, 
could be understood. Meanwhile, the truth 
must be producing results that were not neces- | 
sarily dependent upon the widening of the 
Ch urch’s intellectual*horizon, or of its fellows | 
ship; for its power in our lives is not limited by 
our understanding of its scope and manifold ap- 
plications. [If that were true, we should be 
barren and unfruitful indeed, because the ex- 
tent of Christ’s truth is but dimly seen by any 

of us yet. It.is these results that will form the | 
Subject of our study. | 


Looking at the Church simply with reference 
to what may be called the effect of the truth 
upon its personal lie and work, the student of 
this early period of its history observes two 
striking charac eristics: (1) the phenomenal 
prosperity of the Church, and (2) the form of 
its new life. 

Both have to be accounted for, and both are 
full of suggestion to preacher and layman. 
Concerning the first, I have no time to speak 
further than to say that the second is one of its 
elements, and that if these elements were pres- 
ent in the Church to-day we should witness a. 
renewal of the prosperity of th: first ten years — 
after Pentecost. | 

But the second is worthy of our ciose atten- 
tion. It is significant that the first fruits of the 
new life should have included a community of 
goods: This fact has not been treated with 
the seriousness it deserves. It has been re- | 
garded as an exaggeration of an organized chari- | 


| ty, or as a deviation from the natural course of 


social development, but never as a part of the 
very structure of the new Christian society, 
Commentators, who are accustomed to m gard 
divisions of wealth and inequalities of social con- , 
dition as parts of the divine order, explain the 
condition of the early Church as an amiable 
blunder. - And all who are disposed to measure 
what ought to be by what is adopt the same 
explanation. 

But let us look at it carefully. Note these — 
words, And’ they continued steadfastly in the 
apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers.” This describes 
the worship of the Church, which consisted of | 
four elements: (1) instruction by the apostles 
in Christ’s teaching, based on the Old Testa- | 
ment Scriptures; (2) the fellowship, or, as the. 
New Testament use of the word seems to show, 
contribution for the poor; (3) the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and (4) the prayers. It is not to be sup- 
posed that it took this form at once. In this — 
sentence the writer sums up what finally became , 
the apostolic practice and order. 


‘The text then makes this more definite state- 
ment concerning the community of believers, 
** And all that believed were together, and had |, 
all things common; and _ they sold their posses- 
sions and goods (2. ¢., real property and move- 
ables), and parted them to all according as any 
man had need.” (Acts ii: 44, 45.) 

‘This is further enlarged as follows: ‘‘And 
the mu.titude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul; and not one of them said 
that aught of the things which he possessec was 
his own; but they had all things common, 
And with great power gave the apostles their 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus; 
and great grace was upon them all, For neither 
was there among them any that lacked, for as 
many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them and brought the prices of the things that 
were sold and laid them at the apostles’ feet, 
and distribution was made unto each according 
as any had need.” (Acts iv: 32-35; compare 
iv: 30—v:II.) 

Words cannot convey with more clearness 
the social condition of the first Christians. 


Was this a fruit of the spirit, a legitimate man- {. 


ifestation of the higher life; or was it a mistake? 
In the first glow of love, did the believers really 
go toofar? Did the apostles, as Olhausen sug- 
gests, fall into the error of applying too pure 
and heavenly a standard to the circumstances 
of an earthly life? If it was not a mistake, 
why did it not continue, and what lesson does 
it contain for us? These questions demand 
careful attention. 

But is there not an easy and natural way of 
explaining these narratives that will make it 
unnecessary to suppose that there was any 
common possession of goods at all? There are 
not wanting able men who tell us so. They 
say that the artless historian, in the excitemen 
of his feeling, has given too high a coloring to 
his picture, and that the obvious meaning of 
his general narrative must be limited by his 
particular statements. In the first place, and 
this is always their starting point, they regard 
such a state of society as he describes as im- 
possible on general principles. Further, the 
New Testament itself furnishes them with rea- 
sons for thinking that there was never a real 
community of goods. .(1) The renunciation of 
private property was not universal. Peter re- 
minds Ananias that he could have kept his 
property if he had wished, or have retained the 
price after it was sold. Wesee by Acts xii: 12, al- 
so, that Mary, the mother of Mark, seems to have 


support, and are very significant. 


Christ He puts his life at. our disposal. 


| vine, and ye are the branches: He that abideth 
me, and I in him, the same beareth much 


. Christians, 


the man who withdraws into deliberate isola- 


‘is but a revision of the old law that ‘‘might 


of the Spirit. No Christian virtue appears in all 
believers alike. 

It is important that we note the length of 
time during which this institution existed in the 
Church. According to the commonly accepted 
opinion of the age of Jesus at his crucifixion, 
the first Pentecost fell in the year z9. Stephen 
suffered martyrdom, A. D. 37. This allows 
seven years at the least for the cuntinuance of 
this extraordinary manifestation of Christian 
life. During this period it was gradually pre- 
vailing, and toward the end of it had grown so 
popular that it proved.a snare to the covetous 


iin 


That I am justified in calling this unique 
condition of society a community of goods, or 
an example of Christian socialism, or a true 
anti poverty society, appears not only from the 
very explicit statements of the text, but also 
from the fact that although liberal provision 
was made for the poor after the dispersion of 
the disciples, nothing like the magnificent giv- 
ing of these early years ever reappeared during 
the apostolic age. or afterward. | 

Then the question recurs, Was it a mistake, 
and if not why did it not continue ? : 

I. God approved it. We read, ‘‘and great 
grace was upon them all. For neither was 
there any among them that lacked; for as many 
as were possessors of lands and houses sold them 
and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold and laid them at the apostles’ fect; and 
distribution was made to each according as any 
had need.” (Acts iv: 33-35) In these verses 
grace and benevolence, in this f rm, are direct- 
ly connected. The special divine favor that 
was upon them was a vesu/¢t of their mutual 
care for each other, by the renunciation of their 
individual possessions. | 

2. It was approved by the apostles, for they 
became the trustees of the common fund, and 
so continued during some year-. When they 
relinquished the personal distribution of the 
money, it was by solemn appointment of other 
men to dothis work under their authority. _ 

They never at any time disapproved of it. 
The history of this period is too meager to “e- 
termine whether their attitude toward it was 
acquiescence in a spontaneous movement of the 
Church, or whether they were its originators. 
But their relation to other and more important 
questions is equally obscure. Their hearty 
ceptance and use of the institution gives it strong 


3. It is the natural and reasonable manifes a- 
tion of the community of life that was in the 
disciples There is no other logical result of 
such a life. Its outward manifcstation must 
correspond to its nature, This is the law of all 
life and of God. It is the law of the incarna- 
tion. The visible revelation of God’s hfe must 
be in consonance with its real nature. In 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 
Apart from him there is no life. ‘‘I am the 


fruit; for apart from me ye can do nothing ” 
Here we have acommunity of life. The sap of 
each branch is common tothestock. A man has 
no spiritual Jife except such asis common to all 
Separated, isolated life is impossi- 
ble; or, if 1t were possible, it would be sin. 
Christ is in the community of believers; not in 


tion 

Am I not right, then, in regarding a com- 
inunity of goods as the natural and logical re- 
sult of a common Christian life? And is not 
individual possession, for our own exclusive use, 
a result of sin? This is Olhausen’s opinion, 
and certainly if my former inference if correct 
the latter must be true. ‘‘Nature,” says 
Schmidt, ‘‘is the mother of common right, and 
usurpation of private right.” Heaven will be 
an establishment of a true socialism; and the 
will of God will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven when, as nearly as possible, heaven is 
reproduced on earth, and ‘‘all men’s good be- 
comes each mans rule.” 

It is to be feared that if some of us who have 
so strong a bias for the divine right of private 
property were to get to heaven we would imme- 
diately stake out a claim, and demand protec- 
tion in its exclusive ownership. The appro- 
priation of whatever favorable opportunity 
puts in our way, or our own shrewdness wins, 


makes right ” 7 

It is clear that the social condition of the 
infant church was not imposed upon it from 
without. -It was purely a product of the new 
life. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
such a social phenomenon was never known be- 
fore in the history of the world. Charity was 
unknown among the pagans. ‘‘Compassion,” 
says Boeckh, ‘‘is no Hellenic virtue”; and Uhl- 
horn adds, ‘‘It is still less a’ Roman virtue ” 
Although the Jewish law (Deut. xv: 7-1) 
made benevolence a duty, it never seems to 
have been much observed, - The various anti- 
poverty provisions of the law would have made 
extreme poverty irmpossible; but they were neg- 
lected. Even the almsgiving of the Jews was 
without charity. The world into which Christ 
came was strictly a ‘‘world without love.” In 
the little Christian community at Jerusalem 
love first became organic. Here it first became 
free from legal and selfish restrictions, and ap- 
peared as a constructive force in society. 


4, But if community of goods really existed 
in the early Church, why did it not continue, 
and why did not the apostles insist upon it as a 
necessity of the Christian life? These ques- 
tions require only brief answers. : 

The apostles insisted only upon what was 
necessary to the fact of Christian life, and not 
upon its logical development, which must de- 
pend upon many things, chiefly upon tim: and 
growth. Some of the most priceless social re- 
sults of Christianity were neither required nor 
predicted by them, such as the abolition of 
chattel slavery and the enthronem:nt of wom- 
an. But who does not believe that their teach- 
ing contained the force that coerced the social 
»conscience into demanding these reforms ? And 
who is it that accepts Christianity that does not 
believe that it contains the forces that will 
compel the social regeneration of the world ? 
The gospel of Christ primarily addresses the 
individual and saves him. The larger social 
results must come from the power of the saved 
individual to leaven society. 

The new community, at Jerusalem was the 
spontaneous product of the Christian life, God 
was init. But it did not continue,nor perfectly 
succeed during its continuance, for reasons that 
are easy to see. First, there was the unmalle- 
ability of the human heart, against which the 
divine reformatory forces have always been 
breaking themselves ; the irrepressible and un- 


been the owner of a house long afterward. (2) 
There was no command laid upen the disciples | 
to put their wealth into a common fund. (3) | 
The condition described by Luke did actually 
cease after a time, and was not again returned 

These reasons appear to most Christians 
conclusively to establish the view that th¢ so- 
cailed community of goods was but ‘‘the effect 
of a peculiar and temporary manifestation of 
Christian zeal. foreign to the later develop- 
ment of the Church.” But there is another 
view of these facts that is worthy of considera- 
tion; (1) It is granted that the case of Ananias 
shows that the surrender of private property 
was not universal, nor required by command- 
ment of the apostles, nor exacted as a condi- 
tion of discipleship. (2) But it also shows that 
such surrender was approved in the Church, 


high Christian charac.er, and was so common 
that it was a temptation to a man who wanted 
to appear to b: righteous to make use of it to 
- As to the fact that it was not universal, it 
may be observed that this, no more than any 
other, fruit of the Spirit would appear in every 
disciple. It is probabie that there may have 
been some Christians who never accepted it at 


repentant greed which for three millenniums has 
held possession of the social and business life of 
the world, like a devil whose name is ‘‘legion.” 
This prevented the realization of the ideal in 
the beginning. Next, the storm of persecution 
that arose about Stephen dispersed the disci- 
ples. This was swiftly followed by the shock 
of that mighty conflict with paganism that was. 
led by the apostle Paul. Internal development 
demands peace, but from Antioch onward, for 
three centuries, the church was in the truest 
sense a church militant. And when she had 
conquered a peace, the spirit and disposition of 
the few tranquil years that followed Pentecost 
were gone. She had conquered her enemies, it 
is true, but she held her sway over them only 
by conforming to their ideas of social, civil and 
religious life. This evil compromise has ever 
since been the chief obstacle in the way of her 
progress. | | 
Further, the conditions of society have never » 
been such that Christianity could bestow her 
highest social gifts upon the world. It is a law of 
the kingdom of heaven that the receiver must be 
prepared to receive before the Giver can bestow 
his gifts. Christianity has always worked 
against odds. ' She has been in the minority. 
She has worked under conditions that have 
prevented the free and simple flow of her life 


; ed with being a temperate man, and Mr. 


| General Booth, the head of the Salva- 


Archbishop Ireland, often referred to as 
the apostle of temperance, because of , home influences, special, instruction 


the world is the fegeneration of society. This 
cannot be perfectly realized in a mixed 
society. It demands enlightenment, unity of 
purpose and universal consent. Is it, then, for | 
this world ? Most certainly. ‘*The mills of 
the gods grind slowly.” We cannot see God | 
move, but we can see that he has moved. The 
tending of thought is toward it. The more 
complex life becomes the more we are compel- — 
‘led to be dependent on one another. There is 
of necessity some community of life, and there — 
is increasing demand for more. It is becoming 
every year clearer that ju.tice cannot be done 
nor Christianity realized until we are each of 
us willing to be offered upon the sacritice and 
service of our kind; until we are willing to take 
care of each other. That this has not yet been 
realized is not against it. There are whole con- 
tinents of Christian truth that have not yet been 
occupied. Nor are the simplest commands of 
Christ obeyed. Christian unity does not ex- 
ist. The golden rule is not observed. The 
uew commandment is not fulfilled. In our per- 
sonal lives the fruits of the spirit are not always 
found. How, then, shall we expect that the 
larger life of the church should be perfect ? Even 
if the individual, life should respond to the in- 
fluence of the Christ, still the ultimate form of 
the Christian community might tarry long. If. 
Christ must wait 1800 years before his ‘*brother | 
in blick’’ is led out of bondage, isit strange | 
that he has not yet been able to release our 
souls from the fetters of selfishness and greed. 
The ancient world knew nothing of charity, 
because it had no idea of community. This 
idea Christianity introduced into the world. 
All the charities that have graced the Christian 
era are the fruit of this idea. But charity, 
however magnificent, cannot be regarded as the 
full fruitage of the communal life. It is, rather, 
the first fruits, and the full harvest will te the 
unification of the interests of mankind and the 
realization of the family idea for the race. 
The whole spirit of Christianity is socialistic, 
or, if you like the word better, communal. 
God gave his Son for all the world, not for the 
more favored and shrewder individuals. This 
was the gift of himself to human kind. The 
fundamental condition of accepting this gift is 
that a man make himself a gift to his kind, as 
Jesus did. The attempt to be a Christian at 
any cther man’s expense or to his disadvantige, | 
is self-defeat. The Christian puts himself at | 
the disposal of every other man, and the logical 
result of the universal acceptance ot Christian- 
ity would be a divine socialism, A man may 
not realize that this is the meaning and fulfill- 
ing of a Christian life, but the most meagre 
spiritual life contains implicitly all the good that 
one human being can do for anvther. In this 
the highest individuality fulfills’ itself. 
Jt is a mistake to look back to the simple life 
of the past for the golden age. That life was 
unsocial, The perfect life will be complex and 
essentially sucial. It lies before us. It will 
come when it shall no longer be considered _ 


necessary to individuality that a man shall seg: IRVING INSTITUTE 
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regate his interests, but when he shall know no 
interests apart from the common good— 
‘¢ When wealth no more shall rust in mounded 
heaps, 
But scint with freer light shall slowly melt, 
In many streams to fatten lower lands, 
And light shall spread, and man be like man, 
Thro’ all the seasons of the golden year.” 


WASHINGTUN LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, April 15, 1891.° 
Mr. Harrison has always been credit- 


‘ 


we 


Wanamaker has more than once since 
he entered the Cabinet spoken in pub- 
lic for temperance ; therefore, it puzzled 
me to know why the buffet in the din- 
ing car Of the train in which the Presi- 
dential party is traveling should have 
been filled before the train left Wash- 
ington with an assortment of bottled 
wines and liquors. Perhaps this may 
have been done by order of the railroad 
officials, without Mr. Harrison’s knowl- 
edge or consent, and, after all, the liquor 
may not be consumed by the ladies and 
gentlemen composing the party. I trust 
that it’is not the intention of the Presi- 
dent, his family, and two members of 
his cabinet, to set a bad example to the 
young men and women of the country 
by drinking the liquor carried from 
here. 

Marshal Ballington Booth, son of 
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tion Army, is in Washington. Monday 
evening he conducted one of the unique 
religious services peculiar to his organi- 
zation, before a large congregation in 
one of our largest churches, which was 
opened by the pastor of the church. 
The fact has been more or less com- 
mented on that of late many of the 
churches have shown a disposition to 
co-operate with the Salvation Army to a 
considerable extent. I talked to a min- 
ister about this the other day, and he 
said: “I do not approve of many of the 
methods of the Salvation Army, but I 
recognize the fact that it is striving for 
the same end—the saving of souls—that 
the churches are, and that its methods 
appeal very strongly toa great many 
people, people that it would be difficult 
to reach and arouse by ordinary church 
methods, and for that reason I favor its 
1ecognition by the churches. No relig- 
ious movement that has attained the 
growth of the Salvation Army—it has 
branches in twenty-seven countries, and 
Carries upcn its rolls in the neighbor- 
hood of one million names—can be ig- 
nored by the churches.” 

Washington church-goers were favor- 
ed last Sunday by sermons from two of 
the most widely known pulpit orators of 
the time. Rev. Robert Collyer, who is 
sometimes referred to as the blacksmith 
preacher, because of his having began 
adult life in that humble but honorable 
occupation, preached two powerful ser- 
mons to a «crowded church, and on 
Monday the same gentleman delivered 
a most enjoyable lecture on Westminster 
Abbey, of which one of Britain’s most 
charming writers makes England say: 
“I reserve this great church for my no-| 4 
blest children.” 

The other distinguished prelate was 
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his constant advocacy of that good 
cause, who took for his text, ‘Whither 
are you going?” which he regards as 
the vital question of human life, upon 
which hangs our destinies, and the di- 
rection of all our energies, and to which 
the immortal soul imperatively demands 
an. answer, without which answer its 
clamorings will not be stilled. The ser- 
mon was a masterly presentation of the 
glorious immortality that awaits those 
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The Bell of the Angels. 


There has come to my mind a legend, 
A thing I had half forgot, 
- And where I read it or dreamed it— 
Ah well! it matters not. 


It is said in heaven, at twilight, 
A great bell softly swings, 

And man may listen and hearken 
To the wondrous music that rings, 


If he put from keart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain and strife; 
Heartache and weary longing 
That throb in the pulses of life. 


Jf he thrust from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings. 


And IJ think there lies in this legend, 
If we open our eyes to sce, 
Somewhat of an inner meaning, 
My friend, to you and me. 


Let us look in our hearts and question: 
Can purer thoughts enter in 

Toa soul if it he already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin? 


So, then, let us ponder a little— 
Let us look in our hearts and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels 
Could ring for us— you and me. 


— Atlanta Constitution. 


THE DEACON’S MISFIT. 


“T do wish,” exclaimed Mrs. Deacon 
Appleby, ‘that everything wouldnt allus 
come in a heap!” 

‘Wall, wall, Sarmantha, don’t fret,” 
said the deacon, who sat in a corner 
mending a “hold back,” which had brok- 
en while driving home from town that 
afternoon. 

“T guess if somebody didn’t fret 
things would get wuss than they be, for 
of all the procrastinatin’ critters, you 
beat the wustof’em. The idea‘of your 
waitin’ till Saturday afore you went to 
town to git them clothes, and not a thing 
to put on your back for Sunday !” 

‘No use of stewin’ about that, now 
that I’ve been and got back and bought 
the clothes,” said the deacon, his temper 
not the least ruffled by the lashing of his 
consort’s rather sharp tongue. 

“You’ve bought ’em, but they ain’t 
here,” returned the good woman. 

“T couldn’t wait for ’em to be fixed. 
The misfit-parlor man s;iid that they al- 
lus cal’lated to have the goods a perfect, 
bang-up, nobby,. fit afore he delivered 
‘em to customers. Lucky, Samantha, 
that I see that advertisement of the 
misfit parlors, for there you can git cus- 
tom-made goods at ready-made prices!” 

“You picked up a good many slang 
words for one trip to town, it seems to 
me,” said Mrs. Appleby, amid a great 
clatter of tea-kettle and other domestic 
utensils upon the kitchen stove. 

“Them ’ere ain't slang. They’re 
terms that belong to the trade,” explain- 
ed the deacon. | 

‘ Wall, I dunno what a suit o’ clo’es 
‘11 amount to ye, with you in one town 
and they in another ; s’posin’ they don’t 
come 

could wear a shawl o’ yourn to 
meetin’, and have it given out from the 
pulpit with the rest of the church no- 
tices that I’d got a new outfit some- 
wheres on the way,” suggested the dea- 
con, with a humorous twist of his lips, 
which always had a smile lurking about 
them ready to spring into visible exist- 
ence. 

‘‘T wouldn’t make sport out of sacred 
subjects if I was in your place,” said 
San.antha with unabated asperity. 

The current of debate was turned at 
this point by the appearance of Doris, 
whose twenty years of life had develop- 
ed the energetic qualities of her mother 
with the never-failing good temper of 
her father—a. combination, by the way, 
which went very well with a sweetly sim- 
ple manner and a full share of beauty. 

“The coach is coming, father,” she 
announced, “and I think it brings Mr. 
Graves, the new minister.” 

‘For pity’s sake!” cried Mrs. Apple. 


by. | 
“‘T never thought of its bein’ time for 
the coach yit,” exclaimed the deacon, 
hastily thrusting the piece of harness 
which he was mending into a_ pocket 
and running to the sink to wash his 
hands. 

‘Doris has got to meet him at the 
door. Ishan’t with this faded caliker 
on,” said Mrs. Appleby. 

“‘T will meet him, mother, and show 
him to his room,” said Doris, and she 
added, ‘‘You and father will have time 
to brush yourselves up a bit before he 
comes down to supper.” | 

With nothing but sunshine upon her 
sweet tace she adjusted a ribbon at her 

‘throat, and another at her waist, with 
the effect of a general change of attire, 
for it took but little to adorn her simple 
beauty. } 

She opened the front door just as Mr. 
Graves alighted from the coach. He 
was a pleasant-faced young niaan—a stu- 
dent sent there for one Sabbath as a 
“candidate.” As yet he had not gained 
avery ministerial look, especially since 
he wore a traveling suit of gray, with 
russet shoes and crush hat. 

Doris greeted him with unconscious 
grace, but he was a little embarrassed. 

“Tf I may tax your kindness so 
soon,” he said, as he paused in the door- 
way Of the pleasant chamber to which 
she conducted him, “I would like a 
needle and thread. I caught my coat- 
sleeve on the door of the coach and the 
result is a sad-looking rent.” : 

And he held up his arm to show the 
extent of the damage. | 

“That is too bad, but I can soon 
mend it for you. I’m afraid,” she add- 
ed, with her sunny smile,” that unless 
you are more nimble with the needle 
than father is you would have a hard 


time mending that. It is a dreadful | 


tear and it will show, the best I can do.” 
Mr. Graves laughed, and handed her 
the garment with a grateful look. | 
“ The worst of it is,” he added. “I 
had a parcel checked on the cars, and 
the baggage man couldn’t find it at the 
station when I arrived. It contained 
more suitable garments than these for 
to morrow.” 7 
“TI hope it is not lost,” said Doris. 
«Probably it will be found in time 


| for me to check it back again when I re- 


return.” 
In the mean time Mrs. Appleby was 


bustling about in the preparation of tea, | 


and the deacon, having finished mend- 
ing the harness, was out attending to the 
chores, which always hurried him at that 
hour. 

Six o’clock came; supper was all 
ready. Still no express bundle arrived 
for the deacon. It ought to have come 
on the coach. 

Mrs. Appleby grew more and more 
uneasy ; even the calm deacon began to 
brush with his hands the clothes he had 
on, wondering if they could not be 
made to answer in case his new suit did 
not come | 

But no—they would not do. He had 
been humiliated enough by being com- 
pelled to wear them to town that day. 
The truth was/ his thrifty wife had un- 
dertaken a few days before these events 
to sponge the deacon’s clothes with a 
famous cleansing soap which had been 
recommended to her. 

The soap was indeed effective. It re- 
moved all the stains and grease, but at 
the same time took out every vestige of 
the original dye wherever the sponge was 
applied. The result was a generally 
mottled effect which was so ridiculous 
that the wearer laughed every time he 
looked at them. 

He had hoped that the new suit would 
arrive before the young minister came 
down to supper. But it was a vain 
hope. | 

‘‘T guess he’ll think we’re mortal poor 
for you to wear them things,” said Mrs. 
Appleby. | 

Mebbe he'll think I’m all the more 
stiddy fora deacon if I don’t pay so 
much attention to dress, like the world’s 
people,” was the ready reply. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Graves did 
not think. of noticing his genial host’s 
attire, and although Mrs. Appleby was 
“fidgety” at the table, Doris and her 
father were pleasant enough to make up. 

But when nine o’clock—the deacon’s 
bedtime—came, and Mr. Graves retired 
for the nizht, the Applebys look at each 
other in dismay. 

Now what d’ye think?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Appleby. 

‘Looks as if I’d got to stay at home 
from meetin’ to-morrow, or go and wear 
these here brindled trousers,” said the 
deacon, with a rather dismal smile. 

“Tf it only wasn’t wicked to pretend 
to be ill and not to go,” said Doris 
faintly. 7 

‘But it is wicked,” asserted her 
father. 

*‘ Jest as I expected ’twould turn out 
when you come home without the new 
clo’es,” said Mrs. Appleby. 

‘‘T don’t see how I could help it. 
They needed fixin’ over, and I knew 
you'd scold if I axed you to do with 
so little time. 4 

“You oughter got ’em the fust of the 
week, as I told yeto. It all comes of 
your procrastinatin’ that I’m aillus tellin’ 
ye about.” 


‘There is somebody at the door this 


minute,” cried Dorris, and she flew to 
answer the knock. 

A boy stood on the step with a bun- 

“Express for the deacon,” explained 
the youngster. “Carried by on t’ other 
train, and come back on the one from 
the West. Dad told meto fetch it right 
up, as ye might be wanting of it !” 

‘‘Ihere, there, Samantha!” cried the 
deacon, holding the bundle exultantly 
close to the good lady’s face. 

“Now what comes of all vour talk ? 
Here’re the clo’es, and they sent ’em jest 
as they said they would.” 

Samantha relented in spirit, as she 
usually did after the worry of the day 
was over, and so they retired in peace. 
The deacon would have liked to try on 
his purchase before going to bed, but it 
occurred to him that that would appear 
to him like boyish impatience, so he 
contented himself with tearing a hole in 
the wrapping paper and obtaining a 
glimpse of the dark goods through -the 
opening. 

In the morning, for some unaccount- 
able reason, the Applebys all overslept, 
and when the deacon and his energetic 
wife arose they found that they had a 
narrow margin of time in which to do 
the ordinary morning work of a farm, 
which cannot be omitted even on the 
Sabbath. 

This tended to irritate Samantha, and 
even the deacon found it hard to keep 
his Sunday countenance during a hastily 
prepared breakfast. Mr. Graves was a 
little anxious over the coming ordeal of 
preaching, for the second time in his ex- 
perience, a regular written sermon. 

“We'll be late, just as sure as the 
world!” said Mrs. Appleby for the doz- 
enth time after Mr. Graves had gone to 
his room for a half hour of meditation. 

‘Time enough, mother. Don’t fret,” 
said the deacon. | 

“But you’ve got your clothes to 
change yet, and no knowin’ whether 
they’ll come within a rod of fittin’ ye,” 
persisted Mrs. Appleby. 

“T’ll resk it. 
fit or no fit,” said the deacon, impatient- 
ly. 

“IT will hitch up the horse for you, 
father, so you can have more time,” said 
Doris. 

“That's a good gal! I wish ye would 


wear em any way, 


for I declare for it I hate to have 


Sunday morning. 7 | 

Mr. Graves came down ready to start. 
Mrs. Appleby tried to entertain him with 
becoming before-meeting topics while 
the deacon was getting ready. 

Still Deacon Appleby did not put in 
an appearance. His wife fidgeted, 
Doris became uneasy, and Mr. Graves 
looked at his watch. 

‘What in the name .of natur’ can 
that man be a doin’?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Appleby at last. | 

She started togo and see, when the 
door opened and Deacon Appleby came 
in. 
was a queer pucker about his lips as 
though he were suppressing. an inclina- 


| tion to laugh. 


“Good land!” ejaculated Mrs. Ap- 
pleby. 

“Why, father!” Doris exclaimed. 

Mr. Graves started at the apparition 
in the doorway, then looked down at his 
own slim length and back again at the 
ample figure of his host, while his pale 
cheeks became almost as red as the dea- 
cons. | 
' “Got the hoss ready?” ventured the 
latter, 

‘Ves, father. But”?— | 

_ “Wall, we hain’t much time to spare. 
Ye see”—the good man was on the point 
of making anexplanation, but checked 
himself and began with short, cautious 
steps to cross the room, adding : 

“Come, come, if the hoss is ready.” 
A more ridiculous figure than that cut 
by the deacon it would be hard to im- 
agine. 

He had put on his new suit of clothes. 
They were made of dark goods of fine 
quality. But the legs were several inches 
too short, and so tight that they set like 
the costume of a circus performer. The 
coat was equally as short, and to intro- 
duce the buttons to their respective but- 


bility. At every moment the deacon 
made a vain attempt to stretch the too 
economical waistcoast down to cover a 
zone of white shirt and suspender but- 
tons betwixt that garment 
trousers. 

‘‘What in the world did you buy them 
duds for?” gasped Samantha in the 
deacon’s ear, when they were seated be- 
side each other on the forward seat of 
the beach wagon. 

“Don’t say a word, please don’t, and 
mebbe there won’t nobody notice it!” 
was the hurried response. 

“Not notice ’em!” echoed Mrs, Ap- 
pleby. Ens 

‘‘There’s a pesky mistake, unless the 
clo’es shrunk tremendously after I left 
them,” said the deacon. 

At the meeting-house the latter glid- 
ed into a pew near the door partially un- 
observed, after the services were begun; 
and in perspiring misery he sat through 
the hour of worship until arsused by a 
touch upon his arm. It was the boy 
who had brought the express bundle the 
evening before, and he had another 
bundle now. | 

‘Dad didn’t see this one when he 
sent me up last night, and so I fetched 
it here, knowin’ you always was ter 
meetin’,” said the boy, handing over an- 
other bundle. 

*‘What have you here. father, father? ” 
Doris exclaimed, noticing the bundle 
hugged under his anm. 

“Oh--yes—I forget—but it’s your’n, 
I guess,” he stammered, giving it to Mr. 
Graves. 

The latter looked at it and shook his 
head. | 

“T think not. Méne was larger and 
in plain wrapping.” 

The deacon stared at the bundle 
which was returned to his charge, and 
the words ‘‘misfit parlors” in large let- 
ters swam before his gaze. ; 

On the way home Mr. Graves and 
Doris did:all the talking. The deacon 
went into the house with the bundle, and 
the first thing he did was to open it. 

“Well, 1 do vum!” he exclaimed, 
holding up coat and trousers, which 
were certainly a fit for himself. 

‘Them are the clo’es I bought!” he 
declared. 

‘‘Then whose are them you’ve been 
tryin’ to squeeze yourself into, I’d like 
to know?” demanded Mrs. Appleby. 

Both glanced toward the doorway. 
Mr. Graves and Doris stood on the 
threshold, and both were smiling. 

‘‘Father,” said Doris, with her sweetest 
est smile, ‘the parcel which came last 
night was for Mr. Graves. Those are 
his clothes which you have on.” 


It hardly seemed like Sunday ina 
deacon’s household, with a minister for 
a guest, during the next half hour. It 
would be difficult to say which laughed 
the hardest, for even Mrs, Appleby did 
her share in that line. | 

‘‘Wall, we’d better swap back, if ’tis 
the Sabbath,” said the deacon at last. 
And Mr. Graves laughingly assented. 

Mr. Graves remained through his va- 
cation and preaches regularly at the little 
meeting-house. 

With the next term he graduated, was 
called to the rural parish, and set up his 
home there, with Doris Appleby to fur- 
nish sunshine for him.—Se/ecéed. 


— 


sioner’s laborers was taken to task the 
other day because he put in a bill for 
working seventeen hours shoveling snow 
in one day. After a moment’s thought 
he gave the following explanation: 
‘Sure, I started to work two hours be- 
fore I began, and I worked all dinner 
time when I was resting, and after I left 
off I worked two hours more, and that 
makes the time.” 


He got credit for the seventeen hours’ 


ter hustle round so like a house afire 


Household. 


Rest THE Best MEDICINE.—Many_ 


His face was very. red, and there. 


tonholes would have been an impossi- | 


and the: 


One of the street-cleaning commis- 


times rest is the only medicine needed 


by the sick. If adog is ailing he rolls 
himself into a ball in a warm corner 
and eats little or nothing till he is well. 


the four-footed philosopher. The bipéd 
loses the instinct of tne animal; fumes, 
frets, takes stimulants and medicaments 


_and gives no chance to the recuperative 


forces of nature. If he, too, would re- 


tire to his chamber, keep warm and éat | 


next to nothing, those waste and poison 
ous matters which produced the dis- 
order would be expelled in due time 
through the organs of excretion. That 
machinery which carries on involuntary 
motion when the body is at rest pushes 
out of it from two to eight pounds of 
waste material in every twenty-four 
hours. 

Says So. 
ing and half fasting the system, in or- 


dinary cases, will take care of itself.— 


Good Housekeeping. 


INGROWING Tork Natis.—About ten 
years ago I cured ingrowing nails on 
both of my big toes in the following 
manner, which can be done by any one 
who has the least amount of ingenuity 
and patience. First thoroughly clean 
the parts, and then pack in front.of the 
nail cotton or lint as hard as may be 
borne. This will remain with comfort 
for three or four days, then remove and 
in front of the pellet will be tound a 
hardened mass of flesh; scrape this away 
and repack, continuing the operation 
until the corner of the nail has grown 
out and is beyond the soft tissues of the 
toe. Of course easy-fitting shoes or 
boots should be worn during the treat- 
ment and ever after.— John G. Harper, 
D.D. S., in Scientific American. 


To PREVENT P!ANOs FROM DryING UP. 
A piano tuner, who says that pianos 
frequently deteriorate because they are 
allowed to become too dry, prescribes 
this remedy: “Keep a growing plant 
in the room, and so long as your plant 
thrives, your piano ought to, or else 
there’s something wrong with it. Just 
try it, and see how much more water 
you will have to put in the flower pot in 
the room where your piano is than you 
use In any other room. Some people 
keep a huge vase or urn, with a sopping 
wet sponge in it, near or under the 
piano, and keep it moistened, just as a 
cigar -dealer keeps his stock. They 
keep this up all the time the fires are 
on,” —Sclected. 


DipH1HERIA.—I have just turned off 
five cases of diphtheria in one family as 
cured. The treatment was sulphur 
burned in the room twice a day, with 
sulphur five to ten grains internally ‘er 
die, rich chicken broth ~and milk as 
their diet, a gargle ¢ex die of chlorate of 
potassa. One child had the diphtheri- 
tic membrane from the knee to the toes, 
and none in the threat, but with tonsils 
enlarged and inflamed. Two cases died 
in the same vicinity by other treatment, 
by other physicians.— Dr. W. S. Cline, 
in Med. World. | 


PoraTors BrowNED,—Rub the skin 
from small, new potatoes, put in the fry- 
ing pan a little of any nice fat or butter, 
and when hot, drop in the little pota- 


‘toes, cover and shake the pan over the 


fire till they are lightly browned, drop 
on a tablespoonful of molasses and stir 
constantly a moment or two, as they 
scorch easily. New, but good. Whole 
boiled potatoes may be put in a dish 
with a very little hot water, and heated 
in the oven by the Steam, or laid upon 
the grate only, till hot. Quite good 
when one is in haste to prepare a meal. 


CREAMED PoratToEs.—Slice raw pota- 
toes pared into cold water for a half 
hour, then put in a baking dish, season- 
ing each layer to taste with salt, butter, 
etc. When the dish is nearly full, pour 
on rich milk or thin cream, half a pint 
to each quart of the potato; bake slowly 
an hour or more—or slice cold boiled 
potatoes, season in a similar manner, 
and bake half an hour in a quick oven. 
There should be a thick, rich gravy 
when done. 


_Fruir Caxkr.—Ingredients: raisins 
and spices to taste, one cup molasses, 


| one cup brown sugar, one cup shorten- 


ing, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls soda, 
three cups flour, two cups dried apples 
(not soaked). Beat all together and 
stir in raisins and spices to suit. Soak 
the apples over night. In the morning 
put in the: molasses and sugar, boiling 
down quite thick. 


TEa.—Cut two pounds of lean 
beef very fine with a sharp knife. Pour 
a pint of cold: water over it, and let it 
stand for several hours in a double 
boiler on the back of the stove, where 
it will heat to the boiling point, but not 
boil. When the juice is all extracted 
from the meat so that the meat is white, 
drain off the liquid and salt to taste. — 


Ecc PuDDING. — Ingredients: four eggs 
well beaten, four tablespoonfuls flour, 
one pint milk, one pinch salt. Add all 
together (the milk last and slowly), put 
in a well-buttered dish and bake in slow 
oven. Eat with sauce made of butter 
and sugar beaten together into a cream. 
Flavor this sauce with a few drops of 
vanilla or lemon. ae 


* 


Egg with Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or Milk. 
— Break the egg into a teacup, beat with 
a fork till well mixed; pour in the tea, 
coffee, cocoa, or milk, gradually stirring 
all the time. This is very nourishing, 
and: good in cases of ustion from 


overwork or strain. 


The physician of experierice 
He also says that with bath- : 


Quiet and warmth are the medicine of .. 


- Mrs. J. H. Harwood, Orange. 


232 Sutter street. 


Montgomery street, San Francisco, 


59 Bible House, New York. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
FRANCISCO. 


‘FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Sunday services, II A.M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Suncay-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 P. M. — Prayer- meeting, 

Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH —Post street, . be- 

~ tweeh Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 

Williams, D.D., Pastér; residence, 1719 Post 

street. Sunday services, If A. M. and 7:30 

P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 

Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 

-Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St.,. 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. D. 

Pullan, Pastor. Sunday Services, A. M. 
and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-schoo], 12:30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South. side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell Streets. 
Rev. H. H.: Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 

_ Tweénty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12°30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 Pp. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noestreets: Rev, M. J.Luark, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A.M, and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-school,I P.M, Prayer-meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 3 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A. M.and 7:30 P. M. Sunday school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P.M. 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. 
J. Bb. Eddie, pastor, at 7:30 Pp. M.; Sunday- 
School, 11 A.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 
8 P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 

_H. Kemp, Superintendent. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 
Seventh and Clement avenues. Sunday- 
school at 3 P.M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 


-PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
David M, . 


corner Pierce and Green streets. 
Gove, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S, Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 


ety of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; A. Van Blarcom, Esq., Treasurer, 
303 Calieenie street, P, O.. Box 2085, San 
Francisco, Cal, 


W. H. M. U. for Seuthern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 927 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. John 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 South Olive street, Los 
Angeles, | 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs.|1. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, Sam Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. L. W. Eckley, 1521 Schiller 
street, Alameda, 


Southern Braneh of Woman’s Beard 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Vice-President 
Los Angeles District—Mrs. M. G. Phillips, 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary—Mrs. C. T. Han- 
son, ‘‘The Ardmour,” Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. G. L. Smith, Riverside. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


California Bible Society. — Secretary, 
William Abbott, 1037 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P, Flint, 328 
Deposi- 
tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. . 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 

Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 


Fruit and Flower Mission.-——420 Post 
street, San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting 
days to hospitals and other benevolent institu- 
tions. President--Lizzie R. Story. Vice- 
President—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer— 
Mary G. Eldridge. Secretary—Jennie B.Lam- 
bert.’ 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 


Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, -D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard.- Business 
Manager--Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor-: 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. J, B. 
Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H.. Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendent Northern California and 


‘Nevada—J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 


avenue, San Francisco. Superintendent South- 


-ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 


Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome Streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missionary Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. F. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. estern 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary | 


to the American Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 436 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

American- Congregational Union.—- 
Secretary, Rev. L..H. Cobb, D.D., 59 Bible 
House, New York. Treasurer—H.O, Pinneo, 
Secretary for 
California-—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 


avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretary for the , 
Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin S. Williams, Room 


25, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, 


_American Board C. F. M.~—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. 


Treasurer—Langdon S, Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bibl 
New York. E. P. Flint, Finateal. 
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New- West Education 
President— 
Mrs. W. E. Hale. Secrétary—Rev. Charles 
R. Bliss, 151 Washington street, Chicago, 
Treasurer—Wm. H, Hubbard, The Rookery 

Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
gregational Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


Thos €.Buatterwo rth, 
Manufacturer Of 
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FOR 


CHURCHES, 
RE SIDENCES, 
ETC 


15 Polk Street, 
Near Market St. 
Telephone No 3257) 


4 


BENDING 


EMBOSSING AND 


STAINING. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1820—AMKERICA’S 
LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, #10.071,509_65 


Losses paid in 70 years, $64,681,000 00 — 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, | 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


A perfect Baker and Roaster, with the 
wonderful Ventilated Uven, which roasts all 
kinds of meat without turning or basting, 
and carries all smoke, steam and odor into 
the chimney. Handsome in appearance, 
perfect in operation, and of the finest mate- 
rial and workmanship. 

Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, Gas, 
Gasoline and Oil Stoves, for heating and 
cooking. Agate Ware, Tron Ware, Blue 
Ware, Tin Ware, Oil and Gasoline. Jobbing 
and Tinning. i 


JOHN F. MYERS & CO... 


Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


= 


COA 


Gv” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner.of Mason.) _ 
'Toleophone No. 18907. 


NO 
——DON 


Look about ; reduce your expenses, live cheaper, 
pay cash as eu o, learn how others doit. Smith's 
Catalogue, the Crrcwe,” will give you 
many valuable hints. It goes 
month to over 8000 customers, and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over Be 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and bought 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail order sys- 
tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lower than 
ever known, _ Goods retailed arid sold im 
uantity direct to consumers at who 
rates. ing, boxing and drayage free. Best of 
care orders. Try us once. postal 
or 


tal 
SMITH’S. CASH STORE, 
418 FRONT STREET, = SAN FRANCISCO, 


CINCINNATI BELLF OUNDRYCC 


SUCCESSORS - IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING 
STIMONIALS 


at CATALOGUE WITH TE 
FIRE AUARN 


 Jilustrated catalogues on application to — 


JAMES LINFORTH, _ 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


$7 Market St., Sam Francisco. 


Sec- | | 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. | 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. | 


e House, | 


t, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal, — 


| 


“MENEELY & COMPANY 
since 


— 
151 Washington street, Chicago. 
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to shake hands with President Harrison 


at the Palace, which opportunity very 


SPOKES FROM THE “HUB.” 


side of the flood; not the Noachian flood, 
for that is now questioned ! 


John Bun- 


Religious Mews. | 


The pastor of Grace Baptist church, 
Philadelphia, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 


i 
| 
E Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [WepNEsDaY, APRIL 29, 1891. 
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TAKE NoTice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE Paciric for 
one year. THE PAaciFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, April 29, 1891. 


We are at a loss to know why we 
spoke last week of De Pressense as un- 
ordained. Perhaps because of his long 
prominence in civil life, and also from 
the fact that he was never a pastor in 
the Reformed Church of France, which 
has state connection, against which he 
always earnestly protested. He, how- 


1 
ever, received a.thorough preparation 


for the ministry, and was pastor of the 
Free church in Rue Taitbout, Paris. 


Rev. George M. Boynton, impressed 
with the importance of the clerk’s busi- 
ness in a Congregational -church, has 
been moved to prepare a series of church 
registers and records with directions 
suited to the wants of churches, whether 
they be larger or smaller. We presume 
in due time the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society will sup- 
ply them at reasonadle rates. The mat- 
ter of right record-keeping needs to be 
emphasized and the office of clerk 
should be magnified. | 


_ 


Most of our contemporaries have al- 
ready commented upon the Australian 
success in the establishment of a feder- 
ated government for the various colon- 
ies, under the title of the ** Australian 
Commonwealth.” We have preferred to 
wait for the arrival of our Australian ex- 
changes. But these have not even now 
brought us the entire proceedings of the 
convention by which the constitution 
was agreed upon. But over all Austra- 
lia “federation” has been long in the air, 
and when the convention of forty-five 
delegates from all the colonies (not one 
left out) convened, all were of one mind, 
and there was but little to do but to 
formulate documents and agree upon the 
details of a system of government, with 
a constitution not unlike our own, but 
‘substituting the ‘‘Governor General ” fort 
a President. ‘The Governor General is 
to be appointed by the British Crown ; 
“otherwise the Australians propose to gov 
ern themselves, hereafter, through a par. 
liament of two houses elected by them- 
selves, on the basis of a nearly universal 
suffrage. The enthusiasm at Sydney 
was very great. A grand banquet was 
given at the outset in a famous hall, with 
a thousand ladies in the galleries, at 
which the toast, “One people, one des- 
tiny,” was received with every demon- 
stration of joy. The various colonies 
have some interests somewhat divergent, 
particularly on the tariff question, but 
the desire for federation is so strong that 
no local differences can hinder the con- 
summation. The resources of legisla- 
tion can be relied on to adjust such dif- 
ferences. Let us thankfully say, “ All 
hail the commonwealth of . Australia !” 


President Harrison and family friends, 
the Secretary of the Interior and Postmas- 
ter General, arrived safely in this city last 
Saturday evening, after a very prosper- 
ous trip across the Continent. The re- 
ceptions given in the Southern part of 
the State are noticed in our Southern 
correspondence. _ here was a grand re- 
ception here immediately on their arriv 
al. Market street was beautifully illum. 
inated and decorated all the way to the 
Pavilion, and the sidewalks were crowded. 
Thousands passed through the Pavilion 
and took a look at the President, and, 
at a late hour, the Presidential party 
found retirement and rest at the Palace 
Hotel. The President attended the 
First Presbyterian church Sabbath morn- 
ing. 
addressed the Sabbath-school of Calvary 
Presbyterian church at 2 o’clock p, M., 
and a great meeting of men only, held 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C. A., 
at 3 o'clock, in the new Wigwam. This 
address made an excellent impression 
upon all who heard it, and upon thou- 
sands more who read it in the Chronicle 
next morning. 
ful Christian speech all through. On 
Monday, Our visitors rode up and down 
Van. Ness avenue in the presente of the 
schoo) children of the city and their 
friends, to the estimated number of 40,- 
ooo and more, who lined the sidewalks. 
A ride to the park and ocean beach fol- 
lowed, with an_ elaborate lunch 
with “Mr. Sutro ‘Sutro “Heights. 
The . troops. at, the Presidio were_then 
reviewed, and in the, evening thére was 
a grand reception at. the Palace, Hotel. 
Yesterday morning clergymen of: alk de- 
- nominations were given the opportunity 


Postmaster General Wanamaker 


It was an earnest, faith-. 


many of them improved. A sail on the 
bay, and outside the heads, on the fine 
steamer San Puebla,and the launching 
of the new war vessel Monterey were the 
chief attractions of the day. The party 
will spend the remainder of the week 
and next Sabbath in this city,Sacramento, 
Oakland, Monterey, Santa Cruz, San Jose, 
and other places near, and leave for the 
North next Monday. 


When the king of Nineveh repented 
at the preaching of Jonah a great and 
mighty influence was brought to bear 
upon his people. So when men of high- 
est position in oyr day are upon the 
Lord’s side a great and mighty influence 
for good is exerted. The President 
of the United Statesand members of his 
cabinet spend the Sabbath in this city 
in a Christian way, by abstaining from 
business and pleasure, and by engaging 
in the public worship of God with his 
people, and at once the good influence 
isfelt. Last Sabbath was one of the best 
for the Church of the living God, in this 
city, that we have ever had. The ad- 
dresses of Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker and the presence in God’s house 
of President Harrison were a grand re- 
inforcement. Business men were led to 
see how honcrable and noble a thing it 
is to be a Christian. An unusually large 
number of these business men were seen 
in our churches. May they continue to 
be seen there when these high officials 
have left us. 


President Harrison isthe second Pies- 
ident of the United States who has vis- 
ited our State during his term of Office. 
General Grant came to us on his return 
from a tour around the world, when he 
was ex-President. But President Hayes 
was here during the last year or the last 
but one, of his official term. He was 
accompanied by Mrs. Hayes and Gen. 
Sherman. Mayor Kalloch was then in 
office, but he was ignored in the recep- 
tion, and Supervisor J. B. Stetson was 
appointed to make the address of wel- 
come. The procession and welcome 
were nothing in comparison with that 
which President Harrison has received. 
There were some excursions around the 
bay, but there was very littte enthusiasm. 
At a public reception in the Palace Hotel, 
the attendance was small, hardly enough 
to make a thin line, and the reception 
was of very short duration. Why the 
great difference between that time and 
this? Mr. Hayes wasa good and hon- 
orable man, and a very successful busi- 
nessman. He was a brave general. He 
was an excellent President. His ad- 
ministration was worthy of imitation. 
Mrs. Hayes was one of the best ladies 
who has graced the White House. Gen. 
Sherman was always very popular in this 
State. And yet those three stood ready 
to welcome all comers in the parlor of 
the Palace Hotel, and but few, compar- 
atively, came, while now the crowds can- 
not be accommodated. 


The times have evidently changed. 
President Hayes had vetoed a Chinese 
Exclusion Act, and the sand lots were 
then taking the town. On the evening 
of the reception, a sand-lot procession 
paraded the streets and passed up New 
Montgomery street by the parlor where 
the President was standing, and their 
demonstrations were-anything but com- 
plimentary to: the Chief Magistrate. 
‘They were a shame and disgrace to our 
city. Good men were cowardly in those 
days, and the mob ruled the city. - Capi- 
tal was leaving us. D. O. Mills went to 
New York and invested largely, and put 
up an immense building. Now capital 
comes this way, and Mr. Mills has come 
back to erect one of the largest and 
finest buildings here. The politics of 
the city has changed; men of character 
and conservatism have more influence in 
governmental affairs. Bad as w2 are to- 
day, our State and city have made progress 
in morals and manners. 


Another reason for the difference in the 
two receptions is that President Hayes 
was nota candidate for re-election. The 
legality of his first election was disputed, 
and that, no doubt, had some influence 
on his popularity, but it was well under- 
stood that under no circumstances would 
he run again. He came to us, then, as 
one who had done his work, exerted 
his influence, and was soon to be laid 
aside, with no favors to grant.’ Presi- 
dert Harrison is in the midst of his 
term of office, and it is quite well under- 
stood, especially since this journey be- 
gan, that he is a candidate for re elec- 
tion. Hence, he has a strong political 
backing. He,too, has a faculty for speech- 
making which delights the popular ear, 
which President Hayes lacked. Noone 
questions but that President Harrison, 
thus far on his trip, has been singularly 
happy in his addresses. He has talked 
a good deal, and he has talked well. If 
he is elected for a second term it will be 
very well for this Coast that he has been 
here, and has seen what we are and 
what are our needs, — | 


When in his admirable address in the 
Wigwam on Sabbath -afternoon, Post- 


story, made allusion to General Howard, 
the applause at the bare mention of that 
beloved man was of the loudest, and all 
over the house. No other allusion was 
so enthusiastically applauded. Mr. 
Wanamaker and no oneelse in that very 
‘large audience can have any doubt here- 
after of the high esteem in which that 
one-armed Christian soldier.is held-by 
the young'men of San Francisco. He 
has livéd for years among, us, and we 


| ent, Christian 


well, know his every-day, earnest, consist- 


master General Wanamaker, in telling a 


The story of the goose was told to 
the scribe in Florence. 
on this wise: Two Bostonians met two 
Philadelphians, entire strangers, at the 
railway station in Florence, and, as is 
common when Americans meet their 
fellow-countrymen and women in small 
parties, amid the concords of foreign 
tongues in a strange land, were soon 
acquainted. 

A genial Catholic priest from Canada, 
of large social nature, craving the com- 
forts and joys of home life, was introduc- 
ed to us. He and our new-made friends, 
as well as ourselves, had returned from 
Southern Italy, and were on our way to 
Venice. He did not like the Neapoli- 


tans for, evidently, he had been fleeced. 


The trip up Vesuvius had cost him twice 
as much as the two Hubites were out 
for the same trip. 

The representatives of the “City of 
Brotherly Love” met the companionable 
priest on the way to Rome, and after 
telling them he was going to the ‘‘Etern- 
al City” to ask the Holy Father for.a 
goose, he told them the story that was 
repeated to us. 

Once on a time, there lived a man of 
large means and great seclusion, in a 
castle, situated in isolated and ample 
and enclosed grounds, with an only son. 
(He probably never had a mother, but 
was One of Darwin’s tadpole men, not 
born, but hatched and ceveloped from 
batrachia.) He had a very great antipa- 
thy to woman, and had, so far, brought 
up his son in ignorance of her existence, 
and to be impervious to all her fascina- 
tions and charms. | 

One day when the lad, well on in his 
teens, was walking with his teacher with- 
out the high walled grounds, he spied a 
young man in charming companionship 
with one of the fair sex. He had never 
seen a woman, and with great curiosity 
asked: ‘‘What is that?” His attendant 
replied, “Oh, that is nothing but a 
goose.” A few years passed, and one 
day the doting father, after telling his 
son that he had spared no expense for 
his education, explained his plans for 
him in the future, and asked, ‘Is there 
anything more, my son, that I can‘do 
for your happiness?” ‘Nothing, father, 
except you give me a goose,” said the 
— 
The genial priest was returning pen- 
sively without a companion, and no one 
ventured to ask him if the Pope ha 
granted his request. 3 | 

Prof. Wm. R. Harper, under the aus- 
pices of the American Institute of Sa- 
cred Literature, is giving a course of lec- 
tures in our city, to prove the dual au- 
thorship of the Book of Genesis, dwell- 
ing especially, thus far, on the first and 
second chapters. His chief argument 
is the different styles of writing, the dif- 
ferent manner of treatment. One he 
calls the prophetic writer, the other the 
priestly: ; 

But what do we know about the 
capabilities of the ancient writers of the 
Old Testament, under a God-given im- 
pulse? Could not a man then, can not 
a man now, vary his style according to 
the subject matter of his narrative? 
The early chapters of the Bible he calls 
ideal history. History, he says, is hu- 
man ; ideal history is divine, and vastly 
superior to that view of the Biblical rec- 
ord that exalts the letter. His audi- 
ences, that fill about half the seats of 
Association Hall, do mot seem very im- 
pressible to the theories and assumptions 


‘presented. His last lecture was on the 


Hebrew account of the deluge, of which 
he finds two storres by two different au- 
thors, somewhat intermingled by a re- 
dacteur, or editor. His next lecture will 
be on the stories, the traditions and rec- 
ords of the same event outside of the 
Bible. The story of the deluge, he 
claims, has impressed itself on every 
race on the globe except the black race. 

Last week, Dr. Wm. Henry Green of 
Princeton lectured at the same place, 
the hall of the Y. M: C. A., on the 
unity of the first two chapters of Gene- 
sis. _ His audience was larger and seem- 
ed much more responsive than those of 
Prof. Harper. It semed to the writer, 
also, that he had much the best of the 
argument. In opening, he remarked 
that it is the fashiom to-day to catch at 
something new, and to slight the old. 
Our motto is, “Prove all things, hold 
fast that which is good.” The first chap- 


ter of Genesis is the narration of crea- 


tion; the second chapter is supplemen- 
tary. The plan and purpose of the first 
excluded the details of the second; a 
supplement, a second act, as it were. The 
style of the first would be entirely out 
of place in the narration of the subject 
matter of the second chapter. The 


method of the first is chronological, that 


of the second topical. The critics are 
averse to harmonizing them under one 
writer, for that would destroy their work. 
Perhaps some one will examine these 
spokes to prove that they don’t procede 
from thesame Hub. Do not the Psalms, 
attributed to the Sweet Singer of Israel, 
afford as diverse treatment as do the 
earliest sacred records. The writer sug- 
gests, as a sister subject for the highest 
criticism, the correspondence of the 
music of the timbrel of Miriam with the 
rhythm of her song. Let the critic first 
imagine the notes of the instrument and 
by them try the.song. 

. At Pilgrim Hall, Monday morning, a 
number of ministers came in noisily 
during the third and fourth prayers. 
About the average attendance was pres- 
ent to hear Rev. W. H..Allbright: Speak 
at’ ro:15 on ‘ Christian Lay Work and 
Workers in England/® He remarked that 
there was no earthly reason why he 
should be called to speak on the subject, 
except that more than half of his life was 
linked with experiences on the other 


It happened | 


yan, in Bedford jail, was a fitting repre- 
sentation of the ecclesiastical spirit of 
England towards non-conformists. John 
Mansfield was. Wesley’s first lay 
preacher, but he would not have licensed 
him but for his mother, who told her 
son John that Mansfield was as much 
called of God as he was. Ip the organi- 
z.tion of the Salvation Army laymen are 
fully recognized. After referring some- 
what disparagingly to the lay brother- 
hoods and to the imperious and intoler- 
ant spirit of the Established Church, he 
sketched the organized, devout and suc- 
cessful work of laymen, merchants, me- 
chanics, day-laborers, men of’ all voca- 


tions who preach in chapels, houses, 


barns, tents, anywhere a hearing can be 
had for the gospel of Christ in the face of 


opposition and scorn. -The English 


churches are numerous enough, and 
large enough, and bigoted enough, but 


not warm enough to attract the people. * 
The sate Church acts asa close corpor- Sunday, and the church shows new life 


‘and energy under the influence of its 


ation and arbitrarily controls the schools. 
Non-conformists are the religious power, 
not the ecclesiastical power, of England. 


Better results are of en secured by 


laymen than could be secured by clergy- 
men. With a sort of rugged eloquence 
they handle effectually the Word of God, 
with which they are thoroughly familiar. 
In closing, the speaker asked, Cannot 
something be attempted for our country 


by laymen similar to this great work be- 


ing done in England? Our laymen are 
better educated and our ministers are 
over-burdened. | 

Cannot there be found amid the 
throbbing life of the Pacific Coast a few 
earnest Christian men of means and of 
intellectual and physical strength to or- 
ganize such a work for America? 

The first public. meeting of the new 
Republican Club, referred to in this cor- 
respondence of the State, was held at 
Music Hall, Wednesday evening of this 
week, In its twelve-column report the 
Boston /Journal says of the meeting: 
‘With fully 800 members and guests at 
the tables, with 1,500 spectators in the 


balconies, with speeches from gentlemen 
of national reputation, and with un- | 
bounded enthusiasm on the part of all | 
present, the Massachusetts Republican | 


Club held last evening in Music Hall its 
first public meeting, and at the same 
time gave the best possible proof of its 
reason for coming into existence, and of 
the earnestness of purpose with which 
its foundations have been laid and its 
structure reared. It was the largest po- 
litical dinner ever given inthis city. The 
after-dinner speaking was participated in 
by Hon. B. F. Tracy, Secretary of the 
Navy; Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, United 
States Senator from Rhode Island; Gen. 
Steward L. Woodford of New York, and 
Roger Wolcott, Esq., President of the 
Club. In less than three months the 


Republican Club of Massachusetts has 


become the largest political club in the} ": 
| cino for a year. 


| large, so is the Sunday-school. 


State, if not in New England. 


Boston, April roth. Borax. 


SUNDAY-CLOSING. 


“There should be no question as to 
the advisability of opening the doors of 
the National Exposition on Sunday. 
The public sentiment, I am convinced, 
is not in favor of it. 
when all who are interested in public 
morality and religion should strive for a 


better observance of the Sunday than 


now exists. The observance of. the 
Sunday is interwoven with our national 
life, social customs, and religious con- 
duct, and they should not be outraged 


by any act or declaration of the Govern- 
or of the Directors who have } 
charge of the Natiomal Exposition. The | 
moral principles underlying our govern- 


ment, 


ment and family life are Christian, and 
are kept vigorous by the action of Chris- 
tian teaching, and no teaching is more 


important and fruitful than that the 
Lord’s day should be a day of worship, | 


and of rest for body and for mind.” 

We are glad to quote from the last 
Independent the above opinion of Arch- 
bisbop Riordan with reference to the 
closing of the National Exposition. Some 
of the Archbishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic church in other parts of the land 


We referrcd in our issue.of April 8th 
to the very able address of Archbishop 
Riordan on temperance in the Opera 
House, and expressed ‘our gratification 


thereat. We are glad again to endorse | 


his sentiments on the Sabbath, and to 
express our gratitude that such a man is 
our neighbor. The following opinion 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Oregon we also quote from the same 
Independent with pleasure : | 
‘There is, more particularly on the 
Pacific slope, a great tendency to do 
away entirely with the religious obser- 
vance of the Sunday, and to convert it 
into one of carousing and .toil. The 
theatres and liquor saloons are all open 
here, and do a thriving business on the 
Sunday; and many continue their usual 
avocations on that day, which should be 
devoted to the interests of holy religion. 
In my humble opinion the keeping 
open of the gates of the National Col- 
umbus Exposition at Chicago on a Sun- 


day would do very. much to promote | 


this deplorable profanation of the Lord’s 
day in our country.” as 


By inquiry of the Superintendent of 
the Census, we learn that the total pop- 
ulation of the Hawaiian Kingdom is not 
far from 90,000, of whom about 50,00c 
are foreigners, and 40,000 natives and 
half-castes. For the first time foreigners 
are in excess, mainly, in consequence of 


immigration from the Azores and Japan. 
—The Friend. 


tains. 


The time is come - 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The “Duty of a Christian Citizen” 
will be the subject at the next Monday 
Club. It will be presented by Mr. J. W. 
Crawford. 

Mr. Pullan of the Third church took 
for his text Sunday morning, ‘‘ Behold 
He cometh with clouds, and every eye 
shall see Him.” 
marks with pleasant allusions to the 
honored guest now visiting our city, and 
of the beautiful and fitting welcome ex- 
tended to him by all loyal citizens. 
Following up this line of thought, he 
spoke earnestly of the time when Christ 
will surely come, and questioned of the 
readiness and anxiety of his followers-to 
greet him. An equally forcible sermon 
was given in the evening on “A Reli- 
gion that Pays.” It is very gratifying to 
note the steady growth of the congreza- 
Many strangers are greeted each 


earnest Christian pastor. . Com. 
Rev. H. H. Cole of Tucson, Arizona, 
has accepted a call to the Olivet church 
in this city, and will begtn his work here 
Rev. Geo. Morris preached in Green- 
street church in_the morning. 


The Sunday-schools connected with 
Plymouth church will have their annual 
outing May 2d. ‘They go by excursion 
to Forest Grove, in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
Round trip, adults $100, chil- 


dren 50 cents. 


The evangel'stic meetings in the First 
church, Alameda, for nearly two weeks, 
in which Rev. Geo. L. McNutt assisted 
Pastor Scudder, have resulted in sixty 
persons, mostly among the young, sign- 
ing a card which reads, ‘‘God helping 
me, I do now accept Christ as my Lord 


and Saviour from sin, and I will hence- 


forth endeavor, with all my heart to lead, 


by the aid of the Holy Spirit, a faithful 


Christian life.” We greatly rejoice with 


‘our brethren and friends in this excel- 


lent result. 

Pastor Oakley preached in Plymouth- 
avenue to a good morning congregation 
on ‘Love and Law,” one of a series on 


Righteousness,” 


Rev. F. J. Culver supplied the Second 
church in Oakland. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions will 
hold its monthly meeting in the First 
Congregational church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, May 6th, at 2:30 P. M. 


Rev. W. H. McDougall closed a series of 
sermons to young men at San Mateo on 
last Sabbath evening, with a discourse 
on “Giving the Heart to God.” 


Rev. W.. Tenney . preached at 


Woodland last Sabbath. 


Rev. M. A. Starr is engaged as supply 
for the Presbytcrian church at Mendo- 
The congregations are 


/The Ladies’ Society of the Congrega- 


pional church, Port Townsend, Washing- 
} ton, was recently addressed by Mrs. H. 


Ward Beecher, who is visiting her son 
Herbert. Company 1 of the State mili- 
tia attended service on April r2th. Pas- 
tor Crane spoke from the text, ‘* Blessed 
are the peacemakers.” The house was 
too small to contain the audience that 
gathered. 

The death rate fur Chicago for the 
week ending April 4th was the highest 
in its history. For the week, 960. 

The order of church work should be 
one’s Own self, the home, one’s own 
church, the town, and then the world. — 

Robert W. Newlands, of Pacific The- 
ological Seminary, has been appointed 
Sunday-school missionary for this dis- 


trict, to assist Superintendent Wirt in the 


work of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. 


Mr. Henry Plant of Plymouth church, 


‘Minneapolis, gave us a call this week. 


He is here for a short visit to a son who 


lives in Saratoga. 


Rev. Dr. J. C. Holbrook is supplying 
our church at Haywards, and trying to 
harmonize the unfortunate differences 


par there existing. 
hold very different opinions on the sub-| _ 
ject, as published in the Jndependent. | 


EASTERN. 


At Elburn, Ill., April 19th, a church 
of twenty was organized. 


The revival meetings are continued at 
Joplin, Mo., with great interest. 


The Kansas Northern Association at 
its meeting at Centralia, April 14th, 
withdrew fellowship from Rev. O. E. 
Lake. 


The twenty-ninth international con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of North America will be 
held in Kansas City, Mo., May 6th— 
1oth, 1891. 

In many places at the East, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies sometimes con- 
duct the services. In the absence of 
the pastor, this Society conducted the 
Easter service in Plattville, Wis. 

Plymouth church, Guthrie, Ok., 
seems to have a good degree of prosper- 
ity. It has just celebrated the second 
anniversary of its formation, and has 


also bought lots on which to build a par- 


sonage. 

The Chicago Congregational Associa- 
tion numbers seventy-six churches, with 
a membership of 11,894 — 110 Sunday- 
schools with 23,135 teachers and schol- 
ars, 51 Societies Christian Endeavor, 
2,340 members. 

“Mr. Moody’s conferences at North- 
field this summer will, as usual, be di- 
vided into two sessions. The first be- 


is said to preach to the largest Prote:- 
tant congregation in the United States. 

Rev. J. T. Hawes, now 92 years 
old, tor the past twenty-five years pastor 
of the church in Litchfield, Maine, con- 


| tinues to preach every Sunday. He has 


taken active part in revival services late- 
ly held with his church. ? 


The new church in Sedalia, Mo., wa 


He commenced his re- | dedicated on the twenty-fifth anniversary 


of the forming of that church April 
12th. The new house of worship is of 
Warrensburg sandstone, about 70 by 80 
feet; pews of oak; the whole finish 
very ornamental. 


_ The Rev. C. H. Yatman is holding a 
very successful series of union meetings 
in Findlay,O. No church can hold the 
crowds, and the city has never before 
had such an awakening. The evangel- 
ist works with untiring zeal and earnest- 
ness and with great power, and has won- 
derful results. 


The reports of the meetings held in 
Washington, D. C., by Evangelist Ed- 
ward Payson Hammond are of large at- 
tendance and very many conversions, 
especially of children. Mr. Hammond 
was in that city years ago and had great 
success; he now meets children and 
sometimes grandchildren of tho.e then 
converted, and these also are converted. 
At last report, the meetings were still in 
progress. 


LUTHERAN.—In the archives of St. 
Matthew’s German Lutheran church, 
New York, Pastor Sicker, documents 
have been discovered which reach back 
to 1664, and which establish this as the 
oldest Lutheran church in America. 
Of the 1,100,c00 Lutheran communi- 
cants in the United States, about three-. 
fourths are Germans; the gthers are 
Scandinavians, English, etc. In no 
fewer than twelve languages do Lutheran 
pastors preach the gospel to this coun- 
try. The total number of ministers is 
4,692; of churches, 71,948. 


The twenty-fourth commencement of 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, 
Morgan Park,Chicago,occurred last week. 
Six members of the graduating class, 


which numbers twenty-nine, including 


the Scandinavian department, delivered 
addresses. The year closed amid fa- 
vorable surroundings. Receipts from 
all sources have been $54,330.86. The 


| assets of the institutio: amount to $438,- 


059-15. Interest centered in the pro- 
posed union of the seminary with the 
new University of Chicago. It was 


| voted unanimously to do this, the form- 


er becoming the divinity school of the 


[Aer B. F. Boller of Sedalia, Mo., 
as here on a visit a few years ago, and 
is very pleasantly remembered by many 
brethren who then met him. Some of 
our churches looked hard after him, but 
the love was not mutual, and he returned 
to his work in Sedalia. A copy of the 
Central Missourt Sentinel, of April 11th, 
which is before us, gives a cut and de-— 
scription of a beautiful stone church, 
costing about $30,000, which his people 


have just completed, and which was 


dedicated with the aid of some of the 
ablest ministers in the southwest, on 
Sunday, April 12th. The auditorium 
with the rooms which can be thrown in- 
to it will accommodate 1,o00 people. 
This church now numbers nearly 450 
members. Sixty-six were received last 
year, forty-four of them on confession of 
1aith, We congratulate our brother on 
the success of this noble work, and bid 
him Godspeed. 

The many friends of Dr. Bothwell will 
sadly read the following, taken from a 
telegram in the Ca//, On Saturday week 
‘Rev. Dr. George W. Bothwell, pastor of 
the Congregational church of the Cove- 
nant in Brooklyn, took a cork from a 
bottle to give some medicine to one of 
his children.. He held it in his teeth, 
and in laughing at the pranks of another 
child the cork slipped into his throat and 
was drawn into the windpipe and on in- 
to one of the bronchial tubes. It near- 
ly suffocated him, and. a violent fit of 
coughing failed to release it. His physi- 
cian and two other doctors failed to 
reach the cork. They managed, how- 
ever, to relieve his suffering so that Both- 
well preached twice on Sunday, but it 
caused him renewed difficulty on Mon-— 
day, and the following day another con- | 
sultation of physicians was held, and it 
was decided that the cork was in the 
left bronchus. Mechanical means were 
resorted to to release it, and Bothwell was . 
placed over a support and pounded on 
the back, and he coughed until he 
was nearly black in_ the face, 
but’ could not remove the obstacle. 
Thursday Bothwell was taken to the 
Brooklyn Hospital and the operation of 
tracheotomy performed. The wind-pipe 
was opened and probed with all the 


| available instruments known to the sur- 


geons, but the cork could not be reached. | 
The operation was prolonged for two - 

hours, but the physicians present, includ- 
ing many of the Hospital staff, were com- 
pelled to admit that the case was beyond 
their skill and that the cork could not 
be reached without laying open the 
lungs, which would prove fatal. 

Bothwell came out from the etheriza-_ 
tion all right, and expressed himself as 


resigned to God’s will. Hehas since — 
remained at the hospital, and suffers 
from violent paroxysms of coughing at 


intervals,” 


The receipts of the American Board 
for March were $82,952, an increase of 
about $6,800. The imcrease for‘ the 
seven months.of the ‘current financial 


gins on June 29th and continues until year has.reached almost $2 5,000. This, 


tst and ‘lasts until August 10th. — 


July oth. The second opens on August, as. Treasurer Ward says, is ‘gratifying, 
| but not satisfying.” 
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Wepnespay, APRIL 29, 1891.]] 


THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Willamette Association of Con- 
gregational churches met with the East 
Portland church last Tuesday morning. 
Twenty-two churches were represented 
by eighteen ministers and seventy-five 
delegates. 

Rev. Cephas F. Clapp, Superintend- 
ent of Home Missions, Rev. Charles H. 
Curtis, Superintendent of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday school and Publishing So- 
ciety, and Rev. Daniel Staver, general 
missionary, were present. 

Rev. H. L. Bates of Eugene was chosen 
moderator, andRev. D.L. tordney of Hill- 
side, clerk. Rev. Henry Wall, a Con- 
gregational minister from Margate, Eng- 
land, Rev. W. W. Stovall, of the Wes- 
leyan M. E. church, Rev. W. S. Run- 
yon, acting pastor of the church at 
Clackamas, and all the members of the 
Congregational churches in the vicinity, 
were invited to sit as correspending mem- 
bers. Rev. Charles H. Curtis and Rev. 
D L. Fordney were elected members of 
the association, their credentials having 
been examined and reported on favora- 
bly. 

The following new churches were 
connected with the association by unan- 
imous vote: Vancouver, Wash.; Tuala- 
tin, Hood View (Wilsonville), Willamina, 
Ranier, Greenville, Glenwood and 
Mcuntain View. Letters of dismission 
were granted to Rev. G. H. Lee to unite 
with Puget Sound Association, Washing- 
ton ; to Rev. J. W. Sneed, to unite with 
the Bay Association of San Francisco. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


A halt an hour was spent in prayer 
and conferen:e, led by Rev. Cephas F,. 
Clapp. Rev. J. L. Hershner of Albina 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Most Legitimate 
-and Successful Methods of Church 
Work.” ‘This was full of good points, 
presented in a very attractive manner, 
and stirred up hearty discussion. Rev. 
C. L. Corwin of Salem read an excellent 
paper on ‘* Where We are to Look for 
the Greatest Accessions to the Church.” 
By reference to numerous and impress- 
ive illustrations, it was conclusively 
shown that the hope of the Church in 
the main must be in the proper training 
of the childrn. By statistics a hopeful 
view of the progress of Christianity was 
shown. Earnest discussion followed. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A large audience assembled and took 
part in a praise service for thirty min. 
utes, led by Rev. A. Rogers of Forest 
Grove. | 

Rev. C. H. Curtis read the Scriptures, 
and prayer was offered by Rev. W. C, 
Wise. The associational sermon was 
preached by Rev. H. A. Shorey, who 
chose for his text I Cor. x : 21—“What- 
soever ye do, whether you eat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God ”— his sub- 
ject being *“‘The Glory of God.” At 
the close of the service Rev. T. E. Clapp 
offered a resolution to the effect that the 
missionary work. carried on since the 
State Association last June for the most 
part by Rev. Daniel Staver, be contin- 
ued, and that it be made the special or- 
der some hour to-morrow. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


After brief devotional exercises, the 
first topic was presented by Rev. George 
J. Webster, “The Relative Rights of 
‘Capital and Labor.” His line of thought 
was suggestive, tolerant and discriminat- 
ing, showing that rightfully the interests 
of each were mutual, and that the proper 
application of the Golden Rule would 
effect a perfect solution of the question, 
now the leading one before the Ameri- 
can people. Earnest and warm discus- 
sion followed. The time allotted for 
considering the subject was extended 
twenty minutes, and finally it was cut 
off at the moment of intensest interest 
for the want of further time. All shades 
of the important question were brought 
out, and extreme views in each direc- 
tion were advanced by some of the 
speakers. The conclusion of the whole 
_matter was that Christianity was not for 
the poor or rich, or the laborer or the 
Capitalist, as such, but for men and 
women and children, and that the prop- 
er teaching of the gospel as delivered by 
Christ had a tendency to break down 
all barriers between the extremes of so- 
ciety, and reduce to a minimum the 
clashing between said extremes. The 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man were the cardinal principles set 
forth in the Bible, and to whatever ex- 
tent the churches had drifted away from 
this idea, to that extent they must get 
back to first principles. | 

An unusually clear and well-prepared 
paper on the subject of ‘‘Has Protestant- 
ism Anything to Fear from Roman 
Catholicism?” was presented by Pro- 
fessor G. W. Shaw of Forest Grove. 
His conclusion wasthat the United States 
was a Protestant nation; that by reason 
of the superior allegiance that Catholic- 
ism held that its subjects should give 
the Pope, by so much was the Jesuit 
power a menace to our institutions. He 
argued that to the extent the Catholic 
power opposed our common-schoo) sys- 
tem, to that extent was it dangerous to 
our country. These ideas were elabor- 
ated and placed before the audience in a 
most telling way. | 

Rev. A. Rogers of Forest Grove gave 
a very practical talk on “How to Havea 
Live Church.” First, he wanted mem- 
bers; theri a good house of worship; then 
deacons who should be wise men, who 
should indeed be ‘pastors’ assistants — 
men who could preach and pray—short 
prayers were best; deaconesses, also, 
were needed; they can be exceedingly 
helpful; then a minister was a prime 
necessity to a live church; and he must 
be a converted man, too;;.there should 


€ no objection to a gifted, consecrated : 


woman filling the pastoral office; a choir 
of consecrated Christian singers was 
needed; then a Sunday-school must be 
kept up, and a Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor as well—one that 
will not forget old people. Babies, more 
babies, are needed. Babies make better 
music than is found in some churches. 
It is heathenish to drive the babies and 
their mothers away from the Church of 
God. A live church needs a prayer- 
meeting. Good ushers, also, are very 
helpful. No live church will remain 
such long without good ushers. The 
best talent in the church is needed in 
these places. Men that will welcome 
the poor man just as readily as the well- 
to-do or rich; one who thinks of souls, 
not clothing. Then committees are 
wanted—a flower committee, a welcome 
committee and a committee to visit the 
sick. Examples of the value of the work 
of such committees was given. Along 
all lines will a live church work; no class 
will be neglected by it. And above all, 
growlers are needed to stir up the peo- 
ple—and then they need the church, 
for it can be of much help to them. 

An excellent and practical paper on 
“The Duty of Proportionate Giving” was 
read by Rev. Daniel Staver, which elicit- 
ed hearty discussion. Proportionate giv- 
ing was not necessarily the giving a 
tenth of one’s income. One who gave 
$100 out of $1,000 was giving a great 
deal more proportionately than one who 
gave $1,000 out of $10,000. ‘The call 
for missionary work was never greater 
than now, and only as Christian people 
became aroused to the necessity of larg- 
er giving—proportionate giving, system- 
atically—can this important question be 
solved. | 

After due consideration by the licen- 
sure committee, a license to preach was 
issued to Rev. J. H. Barber, Mrs. J. H. 
Barber, and Rev. Henry Wall, to preach 
for one year. : 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The time for the first hour was taken 
by the Ladies’ Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, Mrs. R. E. Jones, secretary, presid- 
ing. 

An extract from a letter from Mrs. 
Holbrook, one of the missionaries in 
South Africa, to whose support the so- 
ciety is contributing, was read. Mrs. 
Holbrook is a relative of the late Profes- 
sor Horace Lyman, of Forest Grove. 

An appeal for more adequate support 
of the foreign mission work, entitled, ‘Is 
it Nothing to You?” was read by Mrs. 
Dr. William Cake. 3 

Mrs. D. B. Gray read greetings from 
the North Pacific Presbyterian Woman’s 
Board of Missions, and Mrs, Gray was 
appointed a committee to convey a re- 
sponse thereto from this body. 

Mrs. R. E. Jones briefly alluded to 
the necessity of procuring the needful 
funds to redeem the pledge of $500 
made at the last State Association, show- 
ing that but a small amount of the same 
had been realized up to the present date. 
Following, she read a most urgent ap- 
peal from Mrs. Mary H. Ellis, Presi- 
dent of the Society. Inquiry was made 
as to what had been done towards rais- 
ing the amount pledged. Mrs. Gray, 
Treasurer, responded that a circular let- 
ter had been prepared and forwarded to 
each church. The roll of churches was 
called, and responses made by the dele- 
gates that each would do something, and 
giving much encouragement that the 
pledge promised would be redeemed. 

It was announced that Mrs. Mary H. 
Ellis has resigned, consequent upon her 
prospective removal from the State. Up- 
on vote, her resignation was accepted. 

Mrs. L M. Hidden, of the new 
church at Vancouver, made inquiry as to 
the methods of work, and urged upon 
all the careful preparation of all matters 
pertaining to carrying it forward. As 
she was new on the field she was anxious 
to learn as much as she could about the 
condition of the work. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety then took the time, and was presid- 
ed over by Mrs. H. J. Livermore, of Or- 
egon City. After a paper by Mrs. Jen- 
nie White, the roll of the churches was 
called and responses made, showing that 
in most of the churches woman’s home 
missionary societies had been organized 
and were doing more or less efficient 
work. This closed the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary exercises. 

“The Church and Popular Amuse. 
ments” was the subject of an interesting 
and discriminating paper by Rev. O. W. 
Lucas of Oregon City. The question 
should be determined by their influence 
upon mind andcharacter. The place for 
Christian people is in the front rank of 
all that goes to elevate and ennoble our 
race. Amusements and a demand for 
amusements are facts in human nature. 
The character of the people is largely 
determined by the influence of these 
amusements; hence the importance of 
the query, ‘“‘What is the character of the 
popular amusements?” The only an- 
Swer is, such as will attract the most peo- 
ple—to be the best for the management, 
from a business point of view. The 
test of Christian principles should be 
applied to all amusements. These are 
not an end, but a means. The general 
rule of Paul should be adopted: “If 
meat make my brother to offend, then I 
will eat no meat so long as the world 
stands.” 

“The Relation of Strict Sabbath Ob- 
servance in Its Relation to Vital Piety” 
was the subject of a most excellent paper 
by Rev. H. L. Bates of Eugene. This 
paper was broad and catholic in its dis- 
cussion, and the standard of judgment 
was clearly stated to be the teachings of 


the Lord Jesus Christ and his. example. } 


In the discussion that followed. this 
topic it was voted that a request\be made 
to THE Paciric to publish the papers 


presented as rapidly as possible. An 
appeal was also made that a larger num- 
ber of subscriptions be sent to THE Pa- 
ciFic in consideration of the amount of 
matter it was publishing about Oregon. 


observed, Rev. D. L. Fordney and Rev. 
R. M. Jones presiding. | 

Rev. H. L. Bates and Rev. W. C. 
Wise were received into this association 
by letter from the Bay Association. 

Announcement was made that the 
General State Association would meet 
with the church at Albany some time in 
September next. 

EVENING SESSION, 


Eugene was selected as the place for 
holding the next session of the Willamette 
Association, and Rev. C. L. Corwin was 
chosen as associational preacher, with 
Rev. Charles H. Curtis as alternate. 

The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported the following recommendations : 

“That a Committee of five, repre- 
senting Portland, Ashland, Eugene and 


Curtis, Superintendent of the C. S. 5. 
& P. S., as Chairman, to act as an out- 
look committee for needy points and 
the future prosecution of the Sunday- 
school work in our association. 

“That we urge the consideration of 
the Children’s Day exercises provided 
by our Sunday-School Society, and that 
every church and Sunday-school,mission- 
ary and independent, take up a col- 
lection for the Sunday school work. 

“That we recommend and urge that 
we do denominational instead of ‘union’ 
Sunday-school work.” 

A discussion followed. Rev. Charles 
H. Curtis, Superintendent of the C. S. 
S. & P. S., gave a brief and interesting 
report of his efforts in organizing Sun- 
day-schools on the frontier. Among 
other things Mr. Curtis reported that the 
Society he represented had agreed to 
furnish him an assistant and an addi- 
tional helper during the summer season. 

The recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted, and P. H. Raymond of 
Portland, S. T. Walker of Forest Grove, 
Mrs. J. S. Rogers of Ashland and A. 
E. Wheeler of Eugene were appointed 
as the Standing Sunday-school commit- 
tee. | 

Rev. Cephas F. Clapp made a brief 
address on the subject of home mis- 
sions. Ten churches had been organ- 
ized during the year, and many more 
could have been had there been the men 
and means at hand totake care of them. 
The calls came from every quarter for 
help. At the close it was voted that an 
effort be made to raise $2 per member 
for the next twelve months for home 
missionary purposes exclusively, and all 
present pledged themselves to that end. 


in the Congregational churches of Ore- 
gon, if all give $2 each for home mis- 
sions a grand impulse will be given to 
the work ; and the need is very great. 
Resolutions of thanks were extended 
to the Southern Pacific Company for 


East Portland church and their friends 
for generous hospitality, to the choir for 
excellent music, and to all the great 
missionary societies in the East for 
their interest and helpfulness in promot- 
ing all phases of Christian work. 

The question as to the next meeting 
of the triennial Pacific coast council 
was asked, and Rev. T. E. Clapp, a 
member of the committee, announced 
that he had corresponded with other 
members of the committee in California, 
and it was understood that it would 
meet in connection with the Washing- 
ton Association: in the fall of this year. 

The Association then adjourned szne 
die, after joining hands and singing 
‘‘Blest be the tie that binds.” | 


NOTES. 


The attendance throughout at this 
meeting was unusually good; never within 
the writer’s recollection has there been 
so large a number of ministers and del- 
egates present at the organization as. 
there were at this time. While the pro- 
gramme was of unusual excellence, there 
was too much of it, and not enough 
time between subjects for thorough dis- 
cussion. This was remedied to some 
extent by the failure of some to be pres- 
ent to whom topics were assigned. . 

A noticeable feature in the Associa- 
tion was the frequent part taken by our 
beloved sisters. They had something 
to say upon every subject discussed, and 
their remarks as a rule were direct and 
to the point, and very practical and prof- 
itable to all present. One of the wom- 
en, Mrs. J. H. Barber, was licensed to 
preach. She and her husband, Rev. J. 
H. Barber, came to Oregon from Mich- 
igan a few months ago, and located at 
Wilsonville, near the Willamette river, 
about twenty-five miles south of Port- 
land, and began evangelistic work there. 
A good church has been organized as a 


ganized. ‘They are very much encour- 
aged with the prospects before them, 
and feel sure they have an excellent 
field for a useful and far-reaching work. 
The liberality of the community round 
about them is very encouraging, as well 
as commendable, and gives promise of 
the early erection of a commodious 
house of worship. ) 

The annual meeting of The Dalles 
church was held last Monday evening, 
and it was an enthusiastic gathering. 
The term of Rev. W. C. Curtis, pastor, 
having expired, Mr. B. S. Huntington 


asked for an expression of those present | 


as to their preferences for a pastor. The 
result of the first ballot was that forty- 
Six out of the fifty present voted that he 
be recalled. Mrs. Isabella Gray was 


elected deaconess, B. S. Huntington, 


At the hour of 4:30 communion was_ 


Forest Grove, with Rev. Charles H. 


As there are two thousand merhbers now 


reduction of fares, to the people of the 


result of their efforts, and other church- 
es within a few miles will soon be or- | 


: ra rheumatism relieved in. 


clerk; A. R. Thompson, treasurer; Rev. ’ 


E. P. Roberts, R. A. Roscoe, A. R. 
Thompson, S. L. Brooks, deacons. 
The Mid-Columbia Local Association 
will be held with The Dalles church 
May 7th, and in connection with this 
meeting Rev. Charles H. Curtis, Super- 
intendent C. S.S. & P.S., will hold a 
Sunday-school convention or institute, 
the first in connection with .Congrega- 
tional churches ever held in the State. 
April 26, 1891. Geo. H. HIMEs. 


| SPOKANE FALLS. 
Epitors Paciric: Though the fin- 


ancial depression has borne indirectly | 


on our church and school work in East- 
ern Washington, we are glad to be able 
to report very snbstantial progress and 
an encouraging outlook. The First 
Congregational church of Spokane has 
accomplished its long-heped-for effort 
of securing Rev. R. A. Beard of Seattle 
as its pastor. With this big-brained, 
big-hearted, and big-bodied man as its 
leader, this church will take a place of 
commanding influence in the city and 
State. 

Mr. Beard will begin work here at 
once, laying it aside for a two-months 
vacation, and attending the Internation- 
al Association in London, in July. 

The Second church, Rev. W. Davies 
(one of the Yale Band pastor), reports 
rapid growth of Sabbath and church at- 
tendance. Rev. F. V. Hoyt is pastor 


.|of the Third church, for which he 


preaches in the morning, giving the 
evening toa Union church in the out- 
skirts of the city. | 
yon object of special interest to all 

ur churches in Eastern Washington 
and Northern Idaho at present is Fin- 
ney College. This is to be located six 
miles east of the city on the Spokane 
river. The plan isa great and com- 
prehensive one. A thousand acres is to 
be laid off as a town site, a part as the 
immediate College section, part as a 
suburb of the city, and yet another as a 
manufacturing village, 

The site, as a whole, surpasses any 
other in the vicinity of Spokane, and 
with the certain development of the 
city, as the center of this vast Upper 
Columbia basin, our college plan can- 


not fail to become correspondingly sure. 


It is hoped that work may begin the 
coming fall. 
dent, and Mr. A.C. Libby Secretary 


-of the Board of Trustees, and Professor 


W. D. Lyman President of the faculty. 
With the incoming immigration and 
the prospects of an immense output 
from mines and farms, we look forward 
with hope for our work in this vast new 
empire of the Columbia. The sym- 
pathy of our brethren of the South is 
earnestly desired. Com. 
April 21, 1891. 
DIED. | 
JoNEs.—In Tulare, Sunday, April 12, 1891, 
Mrs. Antoinette Jones, wife of Mr. Ralph 
Jones, aged 61 years. re: 
Mrs. Jones was a native of New York, 
resided many years in Iowa, removed to 
this State about four years ago, and lo- 
cated in Tulare in 1888. From earliest 
youth she was a faithful Christian, and 
throughout life, a noble woman. The 
loss to her honored husband is severe, 
and her death is deeply regretted by our 
church, in Tulare, of which she was a 
generous and worthy member. 
ed are the dead who die in the Lord.” | 
W. D. W. 


It is characteristic of the Christian 
Union to represent the objections of 
‘Professor Briggs’ Critics” against his 


elevating reason to an equality with the 


Word of God, as forbidding the banns 
between them. Reason has always been 


necessary even to receive the Word of 


God. Long betore the summons came 
from heaven, ‘Come now, let us reason 


together, saith the Lord,” men had done }. 


it, whether fairly, as his ancient prophets 
did, or unfairly, as modern rationalists 
have done. The banns have never 
been forbidden by the only party that 
had authority to do it—God himself. 
He only forbids finite reason’s claim to 


be on aypar with infinite reason. 
shall say unto Him, What doest thou?” 
| 


— 


The members of the Senior class of 
the School of Law at Cornell University 
are highly indignant over the recent ac- 
tion of the faculty in vetoing a decision 
of the class to invite C-lonel Robert G. 
Ingersoll to deliver the annual address 
before the Students’ School of Law dur- 
ing commencement week. Wise teachers, 
foolish young men. 


It is estimated that in American cities 
the people have only about one-fifth as 
much free playground as have the peo- 
ple in the cities of Europe. | 


H UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND SCALP 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted. pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, wit 

loss of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary 
or contagious, are speedily, permanently, eco- 
nomicslly and infallibly cured by the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRa, the great Skin 


Cure; CuTicura S0oaP, an exquisite Skin Beauti- 


fier; and CUlICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
dies fail CUTICURA KEMEDIES are the only in- 
fallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than 
all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c; Soap 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass 

Send for ‘‘Hoew toCure Blood and Skin Diseases”’ 


47 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily sy 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. | 


Backache, kidney pains; weakness and 


& 


celebrated Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster. 


e minute, bythe 


thing carefally arrange | for your com ort aud 


Rev. F. V. Hoyt is Presi- | 


‘¢ Bless- | 


Deposits Received from $1 and Upwards. 


“pe 
4 | 
We FRANC/9,,° 


Guaranitee Capital, $1.000.000.00 
333.33 


Paid u 
Subject te Call 


PAYS INTEREST FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Highest Rates Paid Consistent with Prudent Banking. 
RATES PAID LAST TWO TERMS: 


On Term Deposits.............. yw 
On Ordinary Deposits 4.60 


In connection with the Bank are the 
DEPOSIT VAULTS, 
- onthe street floor with the Bank. 
THE STRONGEST, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, ON THE COAST. 


Stee! Safes, under the Renter’s Individual Control, from 
$4.00 to $50.00 per Year. 


Trunks and Valuable Packages, taken on stor- 
2 at reasonable rates. 


easy of access. 
Handsome, well-lighted, secluded and separate 
sooms for the use of safe renters. 


(B) IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
announces its new system of 


5-CENT DEPOSIT STAMPS 


This Deposit Stamp System has proved a marked 
success in England.and Germany, and has done 
daily neers. - wonders in encouraging small savings avd in 

inculcatingin youthful minds valuable 


ssons of thrift and economy. 
) The stamps will be s~plied at the Rank and 
throuzh our Agepts, a list of whom may be had 


on application. 

B. ©. Carr, 
din =STABLISHED 1863. JE 
Starr King Building, 


. Manager and Sect’y. 
Pacific Bank, Treasurer, 
117 to 123 Geary St., San Francs--0 


San Francisco, California, Jan’y 1. 1891. 
PATRONIZE H' INDUSTRY. 


THE LARGEST CO. WEST OF N. Y. 
NSURE IN THE 


From $15 Up. 
Over sixty different patterns, in all woods. 
Wide, deep drawerr, built dust proof; hat 
boxer, stout ca-tors to rol! eaxily, and every 


€‘olumbus Waterhouse, 
President 


7 Capital Stock 
$ 1,000,000.00. 


Ay, Resources, $ *,704,709.00 
F volume $230,000,000.00 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co. has less at risk in 


S. F. in proportion to its assets than the average : 
CO O FSS. 


of companies favorably patronized, having its 
agents scattered throughout the United States. 
Head Office, Company’s Building, 
401-405 CALIFORNIA sT., S. F., 

S. W. Cor. Sansome. 

D. J. Staples, President; Wm. J. Dutton, Vice- 
Presideft; B. Faymonville, Secretary; George H. 
Tyson, Assistant Secretary; J. B. Levison,Marine 
Secretary. 7 


ence, Religion and Fiction received as pub- 
lished. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 

|} PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full 
variety of sizes and bindings. | 

BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 

STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 
NOTARY PUBLIC 


And Commissioner of Deeds for all the States 
Territories. 


OEFICE: 607 Montgomery St. 

ReEsipENCE: 1413 Polk St., between Pine 
and California. 

Acknowledgments and depositions 
taken at any time, day or night. Loans ne- 
otiated. Real estate bought and sold, and ; 
egal documents carefully drawn. — | 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL. 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


G. D. MAYLE, | 
DODGE BROTH ERS, Bakery, Confectionery and Coffee Parlors 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers-.// 38 FOURTH STREET 


| and Engravers, | 
225 POST ST... - SAN FRANCIsco, | Montgomery Bam Franciaeo. 


Wedding Work a Spec alty. — 


‘TELEPHONE 5219. 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 


EXGURSION 


10 ATTEND THE 


Presbyterian General Assembly, 


DEIROIT, MICHIGAN, MAY 21, 1891, 
St. Louis, Chicago, 


ee 
ee 


AND ALL EASTERN CITIES, LEAVIN? 


SAN FRANCISCO TUESDAY, MAY 12TH, AT 7:30 A. M. 
‘THIS EXCURSION 


Will be under the personal supervision of GEO. C. McCONNE! Land REV. H. H. RICE, 
and the personal management of J. G. McCALL General Agent Erie Railway, who has 
managed these parties for the past tive years. Therefore, all who desire to jvin can rely on 
the party being very select, and all good people are invted The purpose of this Szxirct 
Excursion is to enable those wishing to make a journey East to do so at considerable less 
than first-class fare, to make up a party of friends, insuring to all who may join us a select 
party and an enjoyable rip. For further information, call on or address: 


GEO C. MOCONRELL, REV. H. H. RICE, 


BIBLE HOUSE, 757 MARKET ST. 1054 KIRKHAM STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. OAKLAND. 


- 2 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


New Goods. and Latest Styles . 


> 

* 


Burglar-Proof, Fire-Proof, centrally located and — 


PUBLICATIONS in Literature, Sci- 
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_who loved old Pisano, and whom Pisano 


‘to entertain a very large company at din- 
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servant placed carefully upon the table. 


entered the dining-room. They saw 


‘praising it, and asking Faliero to tell 


Tre Pactric: San FRANcIScO, CAL. 


[WEDNEsDAY, APRIL 29, 1891. 


Onur Young Folks. 


A Wonderful Pair of Glasses. 


Gottlieb Schmitz, so the Germans say, 

Invented some glasses, one summer day, 

Of a wondrous pattern, unknown before; 

They were aids to sight, as in days of yore; 

But the strangest thing, and you’ll own it was 
queer, 

Enabled their owner to think and to hear. 


To think and to hear and to see; but alas! 

Some fatal spell had indued the gfass; 

Its hnes were warped; ’neath the circling blue 

Distorted images met his view, 

And the sounds that he heard, whether mirth 
or joy, 

Were blended with sorrow, like base alloy. 


Nothing was beautiful quite, it seemed. 
The very sunset that flushed and gleamed 
On the western hiiltop was out of line. 

In the moaning music of wind and pine, 
And e’en in the song of the happiest bird, 
Were chilling discords that Gottlieb heard. 


And, saddest of all, it transformed his mind; 
He was harsh in his judgment of all mankind, 
To truth and beauty each day more blind, 

Till he broke the glasses in sudden ire, 

But vision no longer would change at desire; 
The magic lens he had worn too Jong— 

Each line was dcflected, each angle wrong; 
And dissonant still was the lark’s glad song. 


Is the story a true one? I cannot say. 

I only know, should you come our way, 

In street or market you’d surely find 

Legions of men who are deaf and blind 

To the light and beauty and love and joy 

Of unselfish lives. And theres many a boy, 

And I’m loth to confess but I fear some lasses, 

Unconsciously looking’ through Gottlieb’s 
glasses, —Alndependent. 


THE BOY WHO BECAME A SCULPTOR. 


In a little Italian village there once 
lived a jolly stone-cutter named Pisano. 
He was poor, of course, or he would not 
have been a stone-cutter; but he was 
full of good-humor, and everybody liked 
him. 

here was one little boy, especially, 


loved more than anybody else in_ the 
world. ‘This was Antonio Canova, Pi- 
sano’s grandson, who had come to live 
with him because his father was dead, 
and his mother had married a harsh 
man who was unkind to little Antonio. 
Antonio was a frail little fellow, and his 
grandfather liked to have him near him 
during his working hours. 

While Pisano worked at stone cutting, 
little Antonio played at it, and amused 
himself with making clay figures, draw- 
ing, and cutting into shape the small 
pieces of rock which lay about the yard. 
The old grandfather soon saw that the 
pale-faced little fellow at his side was 
wonderfully skilled at such things. 

As the boy grew older he began to 
help in the shop during the day, while 
in the evening his grandmother told him 
Stories and sang to him. All these 
things were of great value to him, for, 
without his knowing it, they were im- 
proving his taste and awakening his i im- 
agination. 

It so har yened that Signor Faliero, a 
man of great wealth and rare under- 
standing in matters of art, had a palace | 
near Pisano’s house, and at certain times 
entertained many distinguished guests 
there. When the palace was very full of 
visitors, old Pisano was sometimes hired 
to help the servants with their tasks ; 
and Antonio sometimes did work there, 
for a day or two, when some great feast 
was given. 

At one time, when Signor Faliero was 


ner, young Antonio was at work among 
the pots and pans inthe kitchen. The 
head servant came in, just before the 
dinner-hour, in greattrouble. ‘The man 
who had been at work upon the large 
ornament for the table had sent word 
that he had spoiled the piece. What 
was to be done? The poor fellow whose 
business it was to put the tasle in order 
was at his wits’ end. 

_ While every one was wondering what 
it would be best to do, the little boy 
came forward and said, 

“If you will let me try, I think I can 
make something that will do.” 

“You !” cried the servant ; 
are your” 

“T am Antonio Canova, the grand- 
son of Pisano,” answered the pale-faced 
little fellow. | 

“And pray, what can you do?” 

“T can make you som<¢thing that will 
do for the middle of the table,” said the 
boy, “if you will let me try.” The ser- 
vant, not knowing what else to do, told 
Antonio that he might try. Calling for 
a large quantity of butter, the boy quick- 
ly moulded a great crouching lion, which 
everybody in the kitchen said was beau- 
tiful, and which the now rejoicing head- 


Stand 


At the dinner-table that day, there were. 
many of the most noted men of Venice 
—merchants, princes, noblemen, and 
lovers of art—and among them were 
many skilled critics of art work. When 
these people came to the table, their 
eyes fell upon the butter lton, and they 
forgot the purpose for which they had 


there something of higher worth in their 
eyes than any dinner could be; namely, 
a work of genius. They looked at the 
lion long and carefully, and then began 


them what great sculptor he had per- 
suaded to waste his skill upon a work 
in butter, that must quickly melt away. 
But Signor Faliero knew as little as they, 
and he had, in his turn, to ask the chief 
servant. When the company learned 
that the lion was the work of a boy, 
Faliero called the boy into the dining 
room, and the dinner became a sort of 
feast in his honor. But it was not enough 
to praise the lad. There were men who 
knew that such genius as his belonged 
to the world, not to a village, and. noth- 
ing could please them more than to aid 
in giving him an education. . Signor 


three to six months is allowed, but in 


credit. 
lenders, who exact an interest of from 
eight to twelve per cent. 
nearly always conducted upon a cash 
basis. ~-Manchester Times. 


~— the lad’s expenses, and place him 


under-the instruction of the best masters. 
The boy, whose highest wish had been 
to become a village stone-cutter and 
whose home had been in his poor old 
grandfather’s cottage, became at once a 
member of Signor Faliero’s family, liv- 
ing in his palace, having at his command 
everything that money could buy, and 
being daily instructed by the best mas- 
ters in Venice. But he was not in the 
least spoiled by this change in his life. 
He was still the same simple, earnest, 
and faithful boy. He worked as hard 
to gain knowledge and skill in art as he 
had meant to work to become a good 


stone-cutter.— Methodist Protestant. 


HOW OFTEN MEN PAY UP. 


In France a four months’ acceptance 
is required to be sent in settlement of 
the invoice. 

In Italy but little credit business is 
done, and none without good security 
being given. 

In Cuba the time fixed for payment 
is from four to five months after the de- 
livery of the goods. 

In the Bermudas accounts are settled 
but once a year. June 3oth is the day 
usually fixed for the payments. 

In England a payment of the price of 
goods delivered is required at the end 
of three months, dating from the day of 
shipment. 

In Australia it is scarcely possible to 
do business without allowing a long 
credit, which is. usually one to six 
months, | 

In Spain four-fifths of the transac- 
tions are done On a cash basis, while in 
Portugal great liberality is shown, and 
quite a long credit is generally allowed. 

. In Turkey even objects of prime ne- 
cessity are sold on credit, and in this 
country as well as in Russia, the time | 
allowed is in most cases twelve months. 

In Mexico the large commercial 
houses willingly give credit for six or | 
eight months, and in real estate trade _ 
long terms are given customers in which 
to settle their accounts. 

In Canada settlements are made at 
the end of thirty days with a discount of 
5 per cent. Sometimes a credit of from 


— 


this case there is no discount. | 
In China it is not customary to give 
Money is obtained through 


Business is 


LITTLE THINGs.—Steel nails and cop- 


per rivets can be made to save many 
dollars on a farm. 1t know of nothing 
more convenient in doing little jobs that 
are always coming up on the farm than 
wire nails. A farmer should never buy 
the old-fashioned cut nails. They are 
‘hardly worth .carrying home. Keep a 
collection of wire nails from one-fourth 
inch to six inches, each size by itself 
Once get in the way of using them and 
you will never be without them. For 
battering barns, for instance, use nails 
long enough toclinch and the boards 
will not get lose. Copper rive s of dif- 
ferent length should be kept for mend- 
ing harnesses, rubber overshoes, etc. 
They make good suspender buttons. 
Keep pieces of strong leather on hand 
to use about harnesses, and if the latter 


and mend defore they break. A little 


are worn watch them for weak places,~ 


then dries and dresses himself in five 


practice will enable one to do a neat 
and strong job. A farmer can save 
much if he has skill in handling wood- 
working tools. A room or corner in the 
granary or horse-barn should be set 
apart for tools and doing jobs. Repairs 
can be done, and articles can be made 
for house and barn which will save time, 
money and labor. ‘The children should 
learn to use tools; both boys and girls 
will find such knowledge a blessing. 
Another great convenience is a kit of 
blacksmith’s tools, but if one cannot af- 
ford a full set of such tools he should 
keep a cold chisel, files, and a few twist 
drills. Such tools can be used on 
rainy days, and often save cost in doing 
one job of repairing. Such farm econo- 


mies pay large dividends. —Christian | 


Woman. ~ 


‘Washing Men aw Children by, Ma- 
chinery.—One of the Jatest inventions in 
Sanitation is + machinery for personal 
washing. A French colonel, according 
to Mr. Edwin Chadwick, ascertained 
that he could wash his men with tepid 
water for a_centime, or one-tenth of a 
penny a _ head, soa: included. ‘The 
man undresses, steps into a tray of 
water and soaps himself, when a jet of 
tepid water is played upon him. He 


minutes, against twenty -minutes in the 
bath, and with five gallons of water 


against seventy in the usual bath. In 
Germany they have an arrangement un- 
der which half a million of soldiers are 
regularly washej. By an adaptation of 
apparatus to the use of schools, a child 
may be completely washed in three 
minutes. 


Rural Postmaster—\ don’t see noth- 
ing. . 

Mrs. Hayfork—I was expecting a let- 
ter or a postal from Aunt Sally Spriggs, 
telling what day she was coming. | 

Rural Postmaster (calling to his wife) 
—Did you see a postal from Mrs. Hay- 
fork’s Aunt Sally, telling what day she 
was coming? 

His Wife—Ves, she’s coming Thurs- | 
day. 


Professor to one =F his pupils —When 


readyfconquered the world. Pupil— 


Faliero himself declared that he would 


But you said he had Aristotle for | his 


teacher.—Fiicgende Blatter. 


Mrs. forme? 


Alexander was as old as you, he had al-. 


GREAT YOUNG 


Cc harles James Fox was in Parliament 
at nineteen. 


The great Cromwell left the Univer- 


sity of Cambridge at eighteen. 


John Bright never was at any school a | 


day after he was fifteen years old. 

Gladstone was in Parliament at 
twenty-two, and at twenty-four was Lord 
of the Treasury. 

Lord Bacon graduated at Cambridge 
at sixteen, and was called to the bar at 
twenty-one. 

Peel was in Parliament at twenty-one, 
and Palmerston was Lord of the Admir- 
alty at twenty-three. 

Henry Clay was in the Senate of the 
United States, contrary to the Consti- 
tution, at twenty-nine. 

- Judge Story was at Harvard at fifteen, 
in Congress at twenty-nine, and Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
at thirty-two. 

Martin Luther had become largely 
distinguished at twenty-four, and at fifty- 
six had reached the topmost round of 


- his world-wide fame. 


Webster was in college at fifteen, gave 
evidence of his great future before he 
was twenty-five, and at thirty he was the 
peer of the ablest man in Congress. 

Washington was a distinguished col- 
onel in the army at twenty-two, early in 
public affairs, commanders of the forces 
at forty two, and President at fifty-seven. 

Morris of Saxony died at twenty two, 
conceded to have been one of the pro- 
foundest statesmen and one of the best 
generals which Christendom had seen. 


Napoleon, at twenty-five, commanded | 
the army of Italy. 


At thirty he was 
not only one of the most illustrious gen- 
erals of the time, but one of the great 
law-givers of th: world. At forty-six he 
saw Waterloo. 

The great Louis X was pope at thirty- 
eight. Having finished his academic 
training, he took the office of cardinal at 
eighteen—only twelve months younger 


than was Charles James Fox when he} 


entered Parliament. 

William Pitt entered the ministry at 
fourteen, was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at twenty-two, and when thirty-five 
was the most powerful uncrowned head 


in Europe.—Seleczed. 


THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


Men ask, “Shall we teach the Bible 
in week-day school? Why not lay the 
stress on teaching #e/igzon, with or with- 
out the Bible?” George W. Cable asks 
in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. Reli- 
gion will still be in its eternal youth 
when the Bible has fulfilled its mighty 
office, and has passed away from that 
heaven where there is no temple. Rell- 
gion is not a knowledge of certain 
things ; it is a state of the heart in which 
all knowledge should be received and 
used How can any good teacher help 
but teach religion? It is co-extensive 
with the universe. It is not mere 
ecclesiastical or academical tenets ; it 1s 
not any fart of life, it is only the whole 
science and art of life, animated and in- 
spired by a universally pervasive and 
perfect philoso hy, the very alphabet of 
all correct teaching, an alphabet whose 
Alpha and Omega are Unselfishness. 

But unselfishness is not self-annihila- 
tion, nor any effort after it. It is but 
the’ subordination of Self to its place in 
the universal harmony. Its result is— 
what its motive must never be or the re- 
sult fails—an immeasurably greater and 
better aggrandizement of self than any 
self-seeking can possibly attain. True 
teaching, then, whether in the Bible or 
not, can be only that sort which moves 
the ‘student to ask, of every offered acqui 
siticn, not, How can this serve Self? but, 
W hat self-equipment wiil this add for 
that blessed service of the universal 
harmony, which, by: its nature, tends to 
make the whole universe myself, and 
saves me from the folly and ruin of try- 
ing to make Self my universe P 


NINE WAYS TO COMMIT SUICIDE. 


1. Wear narrow thin shoes. 
Wear a “snug” corset. 

3. Sit up in hot, unventilated rooms 
till midnight. 

4. Sleep on feathers in a small, close 
room. 

5. Eat rich food rapidly and at 
irregular times. 

6. Use coffee, tea, alee and to- 
bacco. 

7. Stuff yourself with cake, confec- 
tionery and sweetmeats, and swallow a 
few patent medicines to get rid of them. 

8. Marry a fashionable wife and live 
beyond your income. 

g. Employ a fashionable and needy 


doctor to attend you in every slight ail- 
/ment.—Dio Lewss. 


MepicaL. ADvicE GraTis.—‘‘ Keep 
your feet always dry, and. be on your 
guard against catching cold at this time 
of the year,” said the doctor. ‘Look at 
the list of deaths and at the diseases 
that kill people, and you will take 
care of your health if you value your life. 
George Washington himself died from 
catching cold. He stuid out ina De- 
cember rain, did not change his clothes 
when he got home, took a cold, and had 
an attack of ague, which was followed by 
the laryngitis that ended his life. He 
would probably have lived to be ten or 
twelve years older than he was at the 
time of his death if he had not caught 
that cold in the wintertime. Nearly half 
of my patients are afflicted with troubles 


| that grow out of their carelessness in re- 


gard to damp feet, chilly winds and wet 


clothes. ” 


The great Lick about 
one hundred million of stars, and 5 ctl 
one them isa sun. 


“‘Via Solitaria." 


[By Henry W. Longfellow after the death of 


Alone I walked the peopled city, 
Where each seems happy with his own ; 
O friends, I ask not for your pity— 

| I walk alone. 


No more for me your lake reforces, 

Though moved by loving airs of June ; 

O birds your sweet and piping voices 
Are out of tune. 


In vain for me the elm tree arches 

Its plumes in many a feathery spray ; 

In vain the evening’s starry marches, 
And sunlit day. 


In vain your beauty, summer flowers, 

Ye cannot greet these cordial eyes ; 

They gaze on other fields than ours— 
On other skies. 


The gold is rifled from the coffer, 

The blade is stolen from the ~heath ; 

Life has but one more boon to offer, | 
And that is—death. 


- Yet well I know the voice of duty, 
And, therefore, life and health must crave ; 
Though she who gave the world its beauty 
Is in her grave. 


I live, O lost one ! for the living 

Who drew their earliest life from thee, 

And wait until with glad thanksgiving 
I shall be free. 


For life to me is as a station 

Wherein apart a traveler stands— 

One absent long from home and nation, 
In other lands. 


And I, as he who stands and listens, 

Amid the twilight’s chill and g!oom, 

To hear, approaching in the distance, 
The train for hc me, 


For death shall bring another mating 

Beyond the shadows of the tomb ; 

On yonder shore a bride is waiting 
Until I come, 


In yonder field are children playing, 
And there—oh ! vision of delight-— 
_ I see the child and mother stray ing 
In robes of white. 


Then, then the longing heart thou becahater: 
Stealing the treasures one by one, 
1’1l call thee blessed when thou makest 

The 


"SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 


Physical health is of inestimable value 


to the body, and spiritual health is worth 


just as much to the soul. 
inquire : 

1. Are you well? Has the Great 
Physician healed you? . Have the moral 


‘Therefore we 


impurities been eradicated from your 
system? <A healthy person looks well. 


His eyes are 
His step is 


His countenance is clear. : 
bright. He stands erect. 


quick and firm. H's tone of voice and 
manner indicate health: So with the 


healthy Christian. A clear conscience 
gives him a placid countenance. A 
bright hope gives him a beaming eye. 


A firm faith in God and truth gives him | 


a becoming deportment. He appears 
well. Not pale, sallow, sickly, feeble, 


halting, dying. He has the hue of | 
Every vigorous heart-| 


robust health. 
beat sends the pure blood of redeemed 
life bounding along the spiritual arteries, 
insuring normal Circulation and proper 
moral action. It isa joy to behold such 
a disciple. 

2. Have you an excellent appetite? 
Do you hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness? Do you relish soul food? Can 
you partake with eagerness of the strong 
meat of the Word? Are the public ser- 
vices of the sanctuary your delight, and 
private season of prayer and meditation 
none the less your joy? Do you really 
partake of the hidden manna? Such 
hunger is as much a token of religious 
health asa laboring man’s appetite is 
an evidence of bodily soundness and 
lively exercise. Every disciple of Jesus 
should beinthiscondition. All through 
his life, regularly, gladly and fully, he 


should satisfy his mouth with the good 


things of the gospel, and refresh his 


‘spirit with the substantials of a finished 


salvation. 


Are you strong? A well man_has 
| great physical energy and power. He | 


can lift, pull, push, toil, endure He is 
equal to any task. He works while the 
day lasts, and feels good over it. So 
ought the Christian. Weakness is a de- 


fect. A weak faith, weak love, weak 


testimony and weak life are the Jament- 
able short-comings of many professed 
disciples. They follow afar off, lag be- 
hind, falter, stumble, do nothing. hey 
cannot endure hardships. ‘he slighest 
exposure to temptation or trial breaks 
them down. They are easily overcome 
by passion. ‘Their own temper. is their 
master. ‘They cannot deny themselves 
anything. They are poor walkers, say 
nothing of rumning the race set before 
them. They are in no sense what they 
should be. God desires strong Chris- 
tians. He wants his children strength- 
ened with all might according to his 
glorious power. Be sure that you are in 
this condition. Get the spiritual ma- 


| chinery in good order and in lively ex- 


ercise. Quit you like men; be strong. 
Lay hold with mighty grasp upon spir- 
itual realities, It is said of one that 
“his love took strong hold of the worthy 
objects of it that people could not but 
wonder. As for his hope, it was a chain 


cable-and he was strong in prayer, | 


strong in the Scriptures, strong to rebuke 
iniquity; and the devil knew he was 
strong and the church knew he was 
strong. And it was good to look upon 
him as upon one whose strength showed 


that he was a healthy disciple.” Let} 


Photographic Gallery 


all followers of Christ gain this strength. 
It will cheer them up. It will make 
them happy. It will insure success. It 
wll brighten the spiritual skies. It will 
make the church a power. It will 
put Satan to flight. It will conquer sin. 
It will insure holier living. It will pro- 
duce fruit. It will honor God. Get 
healthy, friend. Take theremedy. Ex- 
ercise yourself in godliness. Live an 
example of healthy robust piety. = 


| wan Christian Advocate, 


‘NEW ENGLAND 
SOAP COMPANY 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Foaps. Our ce'ebrated Queen Li y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, fannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so alre ady 


S. FOSTER & C0, 


DEA! ERS IN CHOICE FaT 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
GROCERIES AND PROV:SIONS. 
Sole Agents For 


IDIrA WMO RN WD 


In Sealed Tins. for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


THE BIRDS 


If they could be weary of their songs, would 
find in our great stuck, an almost iafinite 
variety of new meiodies; 40 000 kints of our 
oid music are still called for. and the new are 
more nume: than the old. 


CANTATAS —"*The Jolly Farmers,’’ Sar 


gent; 40¢ $3 60 doz.; new, bright and easy, 
and all jolt i, farmers and their sriends will 
Jike it. eroes cf ’76,” ‘Tr -whridg ; $L. 
$9 doz ; for Fuurth of Julv. “New Fiower 
Queen, ” Koot; 60c, doz 


SUNDAY-SUHOO Slike: Praise i in 
Emerson ; 40c, $4.20 doz. tong Wor- 
ship,”’ Ewerson and 5c, $3 60 
dz ‘New Spiritual tongs,” Tenny & 
Huffman; 35c, $3.60 doz. 


CHOIRS constsently send for our Octavo 


SAFES! 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Will enceavor to please any who would want 


| in : 


If we do not have in st ck the particular pat- 
tern our customur want, we will go with him 


Music—890) numbers «f Anthems, Sacred 
Se ections, etc , 5 to 8 cents each. Send 
for lists. 


Any 0ook mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOosTon. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush. Ste, S. F., 


suit of ciothing made | 
to order. 


stock, manufactured 


.ALLAYS PAIN AND 


HEALS-THE SORES 


to the wholesale cloth houses, where he cau 
obtain the best sele:tion iu San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent di-couut to 
clergymen. 

323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Store ?012 M'ssion 
Near Sixteenth 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 


CATAR 


IN F LAM M ATION, 


RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF TAS1I 
AND SMELL, 


the CURE. 
A particle is applie 
into each HAY EVE 


is agreeable. Price 5uc at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 


Street, New York. 


EsTABLISHED 1862. 
W. A. HAMMOND, 


Watchmaker and. Jeweler 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Marke St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work wa) ranted. Fine watch snd jew- 
tlry a specialt 


G. M. PEASE, M. D 


125 Turk Street, 


at 9 a. and 7 


(PRAOTITIONER OF HomaopaTs#r,) 

San Francisco 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


Aut or Worx Exxours: 


= 


Wm. SHEW'S 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


m Tum Best STYLz AND AT 


ov” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
dozen. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


| Safes of Everv Description. 


FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PEOOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO, 

Correspondence solicited. | 


AGENT FOR PACIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


TUBBS 


Cordage 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE. 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Disesenesck. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas - 
urer; Austin O, Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. Gil and 613 Front Street, 
San 


O. HERRMANN FRANE VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Mannfacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 
San Francisco 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS Coast 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEsT 
PRICES 


OF" Branch Store, “The Colonnade,”’ at 
ps Market 8t., above Taylor. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retai! 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET 
San Fravorsco. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED 21, 1887. 


Bret. & Pine 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
JAMES K. WILSON... President 


J. L. N. SHEPARD....:...... 
J. 8. HUTCHINSON.. ... Manager 


Drrectors—Albert Mi Miller, J. L.N Shepard, 
F. W. Sumner. W. P. Johnson, O. F. A. Talbot 
Charlies Main James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS At- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 


WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SEt'‘URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State. County, City «' 


Town, write to NOW.&CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington. D © 


A pamphlet of information and ab- 
stract of the laws, showing How to 


New York. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING. 


| OABD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper- 
512 to 516 Sacramente and 519 Con-- 


wercial Sts,, San Francisco, 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1891.] 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Bliscellany. 


Song of the Travellers Over the Great 
St. Bernard. 


St. Bernard is a mountain grand 

As any there is in Switzerland; 

And many a legend of*it is told: 

How Hannibal with his legions bold 

Came over its pass in the days of old. 

But what care we for that bygone age, 

For better subjects our hearts engage 

In the noble monks of St Bernard, 

Who o’er the snow region keep watch ard ward. 


CHORUS: 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dugs of St. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward ! 


St. Bernard owns a convent old, 
Its prior and monks are as good as gold; 
Nine hundred years or more it has stood, 
And noble the deeds of its brotherhood, 
And noble the deeds of its servants good— 
Its servants, the grand old dogs whose name 
All over the world is known to fame; 
Whose service asks no greater reward 
Than the love of the monks of St. Bernard. 
CHORUS: 
Then hurrah! hurrah for the noble monks, 
And the dogs of st. Bernard, 
Who over the regions of ‘ice and snow 
Keep vigilant watch and ward. 
—Animal World, London. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 


The persons living to a green old age 
who have come within the range of my: 
observation were abstemious themselves, 
and had either sprung from poor famil- 
ies or came from the South, where 
heavy meat meals are not enjoyable. 
Guizot, who was not a vigorous trench- 
erman , started in poverty, and was a 
Southerner. ‘heirs started in the same 
condition, ate twice a day and very 
heartily, but was so heavy after eating, 
as to be obliged to go to sleep. He 
died of apoplexy after eating. I attrib- 
ute the extraordinary difference in 
quality in the early and late works of 
Victor Hugo to his having only scant 
meals when he wrote the former, and to 
his having plentiful and delicious ones, 
to which he did the fullest justice, when 
he turned out the latter. Victor Hugo 
was sfirituel before lunch or dinner ; he 
was :nflated in speech and bereft of all 
sense of the ridiculous when digesting 
either repast M. de Lesseps is almost 
Oriental in his abstemiousness at table, 
he being of a Southern family, and hav- 
ing lived long in hot countries, which 
are as healthy as any to those whoadapt 
themselves to the climate. I dare say 
he owes his longevity and high spirits to 
his sobriety in food as well as in drink. 
Volumes have been written against 
drunkenness. But any doctor who un- 
derstands well the human frame will tell 
you (if he can cast aside humbug) that 
drink is not as bad in its effects as gor- 
mandizing. Nothing so hastens senility 
as the latter. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, 
though eighty-four, works as hard and 
with as little fatigue as he ever did in his 
life. Twenty years ago he said to me: 


“T am persuaded that the civilized man 
eats three times: more than what he 
needs when he is not checked by pover- 
ty. For my part, I was too poor until I 
was elderly to be a gourmand, and when 
I now goto dine ata friend’s house I 
only play with my knife and fork. Din- 
ner is a mistake.” he Czar, his broth- 
ers, and his uncles are all gourmand- 
izers, and what a heavy, wearied lot they 
look, unwieldy as megatheriums, and 
about as intelligent. I have never 
doubted, since I began to think upon 
the subject, that George III ate himself 
into the mad doctor’s hands, and Louis 
XVI into semi-imbecility. ‘Who were 
the great victors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury? Voltaire, who lived on coffee, 
and had too weak a stomach to bear 
much food; Washington, who was spare 
and abstemious ; and at the Revolution, 
the people of Paris, who were starve- 
lings. Stanley greatly explains his suc- 
cess when he says that all he wants isa 
crust of bread, a mouthful of meat when 
he can get it, and a cup of tea. The 
Scotch were a proverbially hungry peo- 
-ple when they turned India into a 
British dependency. 

I have been discussing the dinner 
question with a Jew, aged eighty, who 
is an enthusiastic Mosaist. He himself 
ate the vache enragee until he was five- 
and-twenty, and thinks it was the mak- 
ing of him. The reason he gave why 
his brethren bear so well all climates is 
that they spoil their meat when they 
prepare it according to the prescriptions 
of their religion. 
steeped in salt and water until no red- 
ness stains the water. This unfits it for 
the spit or the grill, and does not make 
it toothsome in a stew—the only way in 
which it can be done, unless — boiled. 
Meat thus prepared has no savor, and 
does not tempt the Jew to eat of it glut- 
tonously. Dying of apoplexy does not 
much matter, since everyone must die 
of something. But, as my aged He- 

brew friend observes, it does matter to 
be for years in a state that ends in apo- 
plexy—to wit, with a starved brain. 
The brain starves in the midst of too 
great plenty, because gormandizing 
clogs the capillary arteries which bring 
life to the brain substance. The blood 
does its best to do its work, and in its 
efforts at last bursts a vessel. I once 
knew an impressario, who was also a 
Jew. He was behind any number of 
lyrical theatres, from Stockholm to Syd- 
ney, cafes-concerts, music halls, and 
other places where singing was the at- 
traction. He held carnivorous feeding 
in horror, and told me that he never lost 
his time seeking for fine voices in coun- 
tries where a fish or a meat diet prevail- 
ed. The ‘most fish-eating Italians— 
those of Naples, and. Genoa—-have not 
often among them sweet singers. The 


It is first bled, then | 


preachers I ever heard.—Anon. 


England—is also a voiceless country. 
Though the singing is so fearful in the 
Scotch kirks, my friend found some di- 
vine songsters south of the Grampians, 
and a greater number in the Highlands. 
He often heard common Irish women 


| “lilt”? and sing like nightingales, but 


never in the towns. Sweden was a 
country of song, because a country of 
grain. Norway was not. Too much 
fish was eaten there. Vocal capacity 
disappeared in musical families who 
got rich. They ate too much meat. 
The vocal birds are eaters of grain, 
fruit, and vegetables. No carnivorous 
one could ever sing a song. It croaks, 
has a bad liver, and is generally melan- 
choly.—J/rs. Crawford, in London 
Truth. 


A DANGER Tu GUARD AGAINST, 


In these days, when women may 
choose from almost as many Occupations 
as their brothers, there is danger that 
the bread winning occupations will re- 
ceive undue attention in,comparison wit 
that given the old-time occupation of 
home-making. It is popular now for the 
parents to give the girls a trade, 
is going to become more popular year by 


year, 


making, for there are few parents who 
do not want their daughters to be inde- 
pendent, whatever position they may as- 
sume in the abstract discussion of the 
subject. | 

This is especially true of moth rs who 
ence, and have been made far from hap- 
py in consequence. Men who have so 


women would be surprised and cha- 
grined if they could know how much 
they were doing, by their offensive at- 
tempts ‘o assert their superiority, to 
make women strive still harder for ad- 
vancement. 

These mothers are apt to become 
over confident, and carried away by the 


business education, and be made inde- 
pendent of the duties which they have 
found so irksome. | 

“My daugnter will not be likely to 
marry,” said a lady a few days ago, “‘ be- 
cause she is abundantly able to take care 
of herself. I have not neglected to show 


ried woman is compelled to lead, and to 
compare it with the freedom and inde- 


of herself.” 

That may be all very well, but there 
is something of at least equal importance 
which this complacent mother has neg- 


by Mother Nature in the carrying out of 
her plans. Girls do not marry so early 
in life when given the means of indepen- 
dence, and a larger portion of them do 
not marry at all; but the fact remains 
that most of them do marry, and no 
mother has any right to delude herself 
with the hope that her girl will not be 
one of them, and therefore will need 


pendence of the woman who takes care» 


have been obliged to feel their depend- thin-s, 


EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 
There is a gift beyond the reach of 

art, of being eloquently silent.—ovee. 
A living, lovable Christian is the best 


reply to infidelity—the ‘most powerful 
argument for the gospel.—Anon. 


vival, and that is a Christian life that 
doesn’t need to be revived.— Moody. 
The serene, silent beauty of a holy 
life is the most powerful influence in the 
world, next to the might of God.—/as- 
cal, | 
Every man feels instinctively that all 
the beautiful sentiments in the werld 


| weigh less than a single lovely action.— , 


Lowell, 

It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it. Lighthouses 
do not ring bells and fire cannons to call 
attention to their shining—they just 
shine. — Moody. 

The human race is divided into two 


h classes, those who go ahead and do 


something, and those who sit still and 


inquire, ‘‘Why wasn’t 1t done the other 
and it .way?’— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


It is not in the power of any man to 


unless it becomes a cause of too lift his life’s work above his character. 
great a neglect of the principles of home- | If he seems to do it, it 1s but a seem- 


ing. Always and everywhere the saying 
of Goethe holds good, “If you would 
create something you must Je something.” 
—Austin Phelps, D.D. 


Often the most useful Christians are 
those who serve their Master in little 


Cuyler, D.D. 


may flow; each of us may have fixed in 


shall stimulate the whole commonwealth 


and the whole civilized world.—Dean 


Stanley. 


her something of the life which a mar- ‘like jets of light. 


There are souls in the world who have 
the gift of finding joy everywhere, and 


of leaving it behind them when they 


There is something better than a re- | 


He never despises the day of 
small things, or else he would not hide 
his oaks in tiny acorns, or the wealth of | 
much to say against the advancement of a wheat-field in bags of little seeds —7. 


Each one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier; each of us is bound to see that 
out of that small circle the widest good 


his mind the thought that eut of a sin- 


gle household may flow influences that 
one idea that the daughter is to have a ; y 


| 
| 


FOUR WEEKS IN IOWA. 
BY EVANGELIST A. K. BURNELL. 


Cedar Rapids, divided by the charm- 
ing Cedar River, with its 29,000 popu- 
lation, broad streets. (much pavement) 
—specially broad—and fine sidewalks, 
$50,000 stone High School building, as 
good public school and church building 
as there are,and a spacious new Y. M. C. 
A. building, is, all in all, as fine a city as 
there is in this country. 

I was invited to attend a business 
men’s convention by a leading business 
man of the State, and to open the ses- 
sions with prayer, and to make an after 
dinner talk upon ‘Religion in Business,” 


go. Joy gushes from under their fingers | at the annual banquet and closing ses- 
like | Their influence is an | gions, The sessions were all held in 
‘inevitable gladdening of the heart. It the admirable auditorium of the new, 


seems as if a shadow of God’s own gift ) spacious, well-appointed, and complete- 


without meaning to shine. 


hearts have a great work to do for God. 


lected, and that is the persistence shown | 


— Faber. 


Life is too short and time is too pre- 


cious for good men to give their talents 


and strength to magnifying the mistakes | 
and ignorance of their weaker fellow 
The example of Peter and John 


beings. 
at the beautiful gate of the temple is as 
applicable now as nineteen hundred 
years ago. 
always lifted men out of the mirey clay, 
and those who desire sincerely to reform 


men should be kind and not caustic.— 


none of the education which will fit her | National Home Protector. 


to be atrue home-maker. The adop- 


own. She should remember that women 
are held in highest respect in those 
countries where the home is most sa- 
cred. 

The principles of home-making should 
be considered of the greatest importance 
in the education of every woman, with- 
cut regard to any anticipated future sta- 
tion in life. The woman who is given a 
business education will come nearest to 
being an ideal wife and mother if her 
home training has not been neglected ; 
but it is a fact that too many mothers of 
the present day are made so blind by 
the unpleasantness of their own lives, 
that they are really unfit to train their 
daughters in any but a one-sided way, 
and the greatest hope for the homes of 
the next generation lies in the amount of 
outside influence which can be brought 
to bear upon our semi-independent girls 
by those who are broad-minded enough 
to see both sides of the question, and to 
realize and point out the dangers which 
will arise from a too close adherence to 
either side. — Housekeeper. 


A FEW THOUGHTS. 


We would not dare to insult those of 
Our own age as we do our children.— 
Western Rural. 

Should you ever conclude to run away, 
remember you must stop somewhere.— 
Atchison Globe. 

Much pie crust makes a crusty home. 
—Christian Standard. 

How much time has been consumed 
by a women of forty-five in putting her 
hat on straight.—Z¢fe. 

An ounce of “don’t say it” is worth a 
pound of “explain it."— /John Plough- 
man. 

The bait is not put into the trap to 
feed the mouse, but to catch him.— 
Spurgeon. | 

A loving act does more good than a 
blazing exhortation.— Breckinridge. 


I thank God to have lived a few 
months in the family of a Christian 
woman. I learned more about religion 
from that Christian mother, as she went 
about her dutiés and bore up under the 
trials of life, than I did from all the 


A blue book just issued shows. that 
152 peers in Great Britain own places 
in which intoxicating drinks are sold. 


No man.can be provident of his:time 


most meat-eating part of Great Britain— 


who is not prudent in the choice of his 
company. | 


Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, in his 
tio of that course virtually places her in last volume of poems just published by 
opposition to the true principles of inde- , the Scribners, has for one of his head- 
pendence, by weakening the influence ings, “The Morals of Marcus Aurelius.” 
of the home, and renders it less possible Uuder this heading he groups six short 
for the girls of the future to attain that poems, in each of which he renders in 
independence which she craves for her | verse some sententious saying of the 
great Roman Emperor and moralist. We 


may copy the following : 


‘*¢ Let all the good thou dost to man 
A gift be, not a debt; 
And he will more remember thee 
The more thou dost forget. 


‘¢ Do it as one who knows it not, 
But rather like a vine 
That year by year brings forth its grapes, 
And cares not for the wine. 


‘* A horse, when he has run his race; 
A dog, when tracked the game; 
A bee, when it has honey made— 
Do not their deeds proclaim. 


‘* Be silent, then, and like the vine 
Bring forth what is in thee; 
It is thy duty to be good, 
And man’s to honor thee.”’ 


A PROHIBITION TOWN. 


The model town of Pullman, Illinois, 


| 


named for the founder and the famous 
builder of the Pullman cars, is a prohi- 
bition town, as indeed all model towns 
are. An Australian gentleman, becom- 
ing interested in this widely known vil- 
lage, addressed a number of. questions 
to a leading official of Pullman. An 
English paper gives the result as fol- 
lows : 


man founded? Answer. 1880. 


(February, 1890)? Answer. 11,000. 
tain? Answer. Six. 


teachers employed? Answer. Four day 
schools and one night school. Twenty- 
four teachers. | 


swer. None. | 

6. How many magistrates, with 
amount of salaries? Answer. None. 

7. Number of police and their cost ? 
Answer. 
per month. 


None. 


Loving, tender words have 


1. In what year was the city of Pull- 
2. What is the population at present 
3- How many churches does it con- 


4. How many schools also, and 


5- How many lockups or jails? An- 


Two; at seventy-five dollars 


8. What is the annual amount spent 
in the relief of the poor? Answer 


9g. Can you furnish us with your 
statistics of crime? Answer. We have 


| 
10. Have you any asylums, such as 
those for lunatics, orphans, etc.? An- 
swer. None. Bee | 
_11. Is the trade in strong drink pro- 
hibited? Answer ?. Yes, 


Do you, attribute to the “absence 
of facilities for getting” drink an improv- 
ed. state of morals as compared. with 
other cities in your State? 
Yes.— Union Signal. | 


Answer. 


had passed upon them. ‘They give light Jy furnished Y. M. C. A. building. The 
These bright 


Cedar Rapids’ Association is vigorous, 
doing, perhaps, as well as any, but lack- 
ing a come to-stay daily service, which 
was promised to begin a few days later. 


MARSHALTOWN. 


Has 12,000 population, Soldiers’ Home, 
is a railroad center, has large linseed oil 


and glucose works, good school and— 


church life, $200,000 court-house, and is 
the home of a commercial agency that 
issues an annual book containing every 
man’s name in the county who buys 


goods, and bya series of letters each 


? 


pame Is rated as “pay,” ‘“‘prompt,” ‘‘cash 
on delivery,” “doubtful,” ‘‘bad.” This of- 
fice has a collection agency with exten- 
sive business, averaging 300 letters per 
day. As much pains and as many let- 
ters often are sent to collect 50 cents as 
$50. File after file is turned over (cop- 
ies kept), showing 10, 15, and often 20 
letters going to one man, till he is wor- 
ried into the payment. The dunning 
and most kindly letters are promptly 
mailed to any one and every one every 
other week. Letters often say, “I am 
worried into payment”; ‘these ‘unceasing 
letters coming regularly every two weeks 
break me all up; I can’t stand it.” The 
author of this scheme and the follower- 
up of this almost endless detail, in an- 


‘swer to my question, how many letters 


of all these thousands upon thousands 
that come to you have said, “This is the 
small, the other the big world,” “/Voz one, 
not a single one/” was his prompt reply. 


GRINNELL. 


One day a guest of my former pas- 
tor and revered friend Pres. Magoun. 
More than thirty years ago, I was (for a 
short time) salesman in a Davenport 
lumber-yard. As my loved pastor, he 
called at the lumber office and asked if 
I could be spared an hour. He had 
hired a livery team to take me out to 


show his personal attention, and advise | 


me about entering Christian work. Is 
it not easy and inexpensive to secure a 
life time of love? Visited six school- 
rooms (two rooms united) and gave full 
half-hour talks; college prayer-time was 
extended for the visitors; also visited the 
well attended half-hour of evening daily 
prayer. lIowa College and its near half 
thousand students and strong board of 
instructors is a blessing beyond esti- 
mate. 
NEWTON. 


Two days; 3,000 population; a good 
town in every respect; evangelistic meet- 


ings being conducted by Speaker Smead 


and Singer Billhorn. These workers 
know the truth, and how.to sing and 
talk it. All the churches unite; most 


refreshing to sit at the feet of these good | 


men and join with the beloved pastor in 
prayer for a large blessing upon the 
great work. In the fine public school 
central building (for the entire town) I 
have three grandchildren. Of course, 
I stood before the gathered rooms full, 
to try to help the teachers in their great 
work. 
MUSCATINE, 

Most heartily welcomed, as I have 
been for more than thirty years at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. A. B. Robbins. Pas- 
tor of this. First church; he has been 
in this pulpit for forty-eight years, and 
is revered, loved and admired by all, ex- 
cept the poor, pitiable advocates of the 


| use and sale of strong drinks. It is an 


instruction, and comfort, and an inspira- 
tion to be the guest of such a pastor, 


| companion and friend. 


It is a feast to enter his, study; every 
book is numbered; every pamphlet also, 
and he can put his hand on it at,. any 
time. He isa born student, with none 
of that painful, peculiar conceit—‘‘I know 
so much more than you do.” 
Walk with God,” or ‘Power of Daily 
Prayer” was called for (25 cent book); 
he put his hand on it at once. I never 
saw but one copy of it before that one; 
to me it is beyond price in value. Eight 
consecutive mornings I was privileged, 
instructed and charmed at that family 
altar, bringing to my mind so freshly 
similar seasons at Dr. Dwinell’s in Oak- 
land, when the Word was read in two or 
three languages. At the close of a six- 
days children’s evangelism in a large 
mi-sion of this forty-eight years’ pastoral 
charge, some half-hundred of the young 
people and children subscribed (wrote 
their names) on a blank leaf of my Bible 
as testimony of the child’s faith, hope 
and love in Christ. 

A daily union prayer-meeting, to be 
held 7 to 7:30 each evening at the Y. 
M. C. A. rooms, was launched in a most 
successful way. In one of the weekly 
prayer-meeting, the people were asked 
how many, of those present will promise 
to be prayerfully present one night in a 
week; some sixty arose. Sucha daily 
service as is promised at Muscatine is 
an unmeasured good. | 


THE INHERITANCE OF BELIEVERS.— 
Notice how many good things they 
have who believe in Jesus: they have 


everlasting life; the light of lite; hope 


towards God ; a conscience void of of- 
fense; peace with God ; access to this 
grace wherein they stand; fruit unto 
holiness; the first fruits of the Spirit ; 
the Holy Ghost within them ; a building 
of God, a house not made with hands; 
all-sufficiency in all things ; God’s prom 

ises, exceeding great and precious ; re- 
demption through Christ ; access by one 
Spirit unto the Father; a desire to de- 
part and be with Christ, which is far 
better than to stay here; they have the 
same love; the promise of the life that 
now is, and also of that to come; a great 
High-priest that has passed into the 
heavens ; hope as an anchor of the soul; 
a strong consolation ; boldness tu enter 
into the holiest ; fellowship with Jesus; 
an advocate with the Father; boldness 
in the day of judgment.—ludian Wit- 
neSS. 7 


In one’s life is the discovery of a remedy for 
some long-standing malady. The poison of 
-‘Scrofula isin your blood. You inherited it 
from your ancestors. Will you transmit it 
to your offspring? In the great majority 
of cases, both Consumption and Catarrh orig- 
inate in Scrofula. It is supposed to,be the 
primary source of many other derangements 
of the body. Begin at once to cleanse your 
blood with the standard alterative, = 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several months I was troubled with 
scrofulous eruptions over the whole body. 
My appetite was bad, and my system so 
prostrated that I was unable towork. After 
trying several remedies in vain, I resolved 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and did so with 
such good effect that less than one bottle 


Restored My Health ! 


and strength. The rapidity of the cure as- 
tonished me, as I expected the process to be 
long and tedious.” — Frederico Mariz Fer-. 
nandes, Villa Nova de Gaya, Portugal. 

“For many years I was a sufferer from 
scrofula, until about three years ago, when I 
began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, since 
which the disease has entirely disappeared. 
A little child of mine, who was troubled with 
the same complaint, has also been cured by 

medicine.”— H. Brandt, Avoca, Nebr. 


_Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DE. J. 0. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 

FILBERT NEAB POWELL AND. 

lain tubs. Water pumped from the Bay only 
at high tide, and change ‘daily. Ev | 
new, clean and well ordered. Baths 26 cents. 


‘Pastors 


Corner Stone of a Nation.”— 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


Have you stood on the world famous “ Plymouth 
Nock,” or visited the historic scenes in Pilgrim-land? 

Would you dv thisin picture and story, send for 
one of the following books: 

Glimpses of Pilgrim Plymouth.—Forty- 
cight views in Photo-Gravure from pbisdichapie 
and paintings, with descriptive text, showing the 
Plymouth of 1620 and the Plymouth of today. 
Price by mail, $1.50. Reduced size, thirty-four 
views, 50 cents. 


Mas, at W. Bicknell, in white portfolio. Size, 1 

Pilgrim Plymouth, — Sixteen Ind 
views, with descriptive text. 
covers, gilt, $4.50. Same, in handsome seal bind- 


ing, $7.50. 

e Standish of Standish.”’ by Jane G. Austin. 
The story of the Pil 8; deeply interesting, his- 
toricaily accurate; cloth binding. $1.25. 

Little at Plymouth.—By L. B. 
Humphrey. e 
Finely illustrated; cloth. 

Models of the famous Rock, two sizes; by mail 
35 and 50 cents each. 

Gov. Carver’s Chair.— Models of the Chair 
brought in the Mayflower, 1620, 25 cents. 

Photographs of Plymouth Rock, 
Pilgrim Hall, National Monument to the Pilgrims, 
and one hundred other subjects of historic interest. 
Extra fine views, 534x8%, 35 cents each, $4.00 per 
dozen. Catalogue free. 

Piymouth Albums, 31 Views, 25 cents. 

Any of the above books will make handsome 
Christmas and Birthday presents, and will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 

We have sent samples to the editor of this paper 
who will vouch for their excellence. 


Agents wanted. 
A. Ss BURBAINE, 
Pilgrim Bookstore, Plymouth, Mass. 


The Stenograph 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 

It can be learned in one-third the time the 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or heir. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthan. as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quicxly learned. 


Price of Stenograph, with Manual... $25 00 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COUBSE-OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening School. The Stenograph is now in use in 
a great many large business houses here, our 


scholars giving the very best satisfaction; and 


we lack bright, well-educated young people to 
fill all the positions offered us. : 
oc" Come and take trial lessons free. 


G. G. WICKSON & Co., 
3 & 5 Front St , near Market 8t., 8. F. 
316 North Market 8t., Los Angeles. 


DONALD 


Roxbury, says 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery - 


cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep 


|Seated Ulcers of 40 years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 


every disease of the skin, ex- 


cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States 


Canada. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL’ 
319-325 Sansome St., 8. F. | 
(One door from Bank of' California.) 
- The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the nsost comfort- 
able Hotel in the: ity. Board and room, $1, 
$1 and $1.50 per Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most. obliging white labor 


‘employed. Free coach to and from the Hotel, 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor; 


Size, 10x13. Cloth 


Pilgrim story told for c . 
$1.25. 
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THE Pactric: ‘FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, APRIL 29, 1891. 


Pico Heights. 


Highest of all i in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889, 


Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Sunday morning I 
had the joy of preaching the gospel at 
Since Brother Uzzetl 
went to heaven, this church has not had 
the undivided time of any pastor, and 
now the pleasant parsonage is empty. It 
is very neat—six pleasant rooms, nicely 
papered, water piped into the house; a 
green valley, grand mountain views. 
How many ministers’ tamilies there are 
to whom this home would be a healthy 
refuge! Adult church members are not 
many, but a group of forty bright-eyed 
children in a live Sunday-school seemed 
to me the beginning of a parish as big 
as one would care to face at the judg- 
ment day. 

I might as well write here my judg- 
ment that there could not be a better 
time to begin in Southern California than 
now. The boom wreckage is about 
cleared away; the second-hand furniture 
dealers are not getting any more goods 
from people hurrying out of the country; 


_ new goods are selling ; new business is 


Starting; a costly electric railroad is 
building to belt the City of the Angels; 
the orange interest is pushing ; one sees 
Orange nurseries and not so many staked- 
out lots. This means industry. If I 
were permitted to buy a home in this 
garden region, I should expect to buy it 
far cheaper now than in the future. 
Happy souls are they whom Heaven per- 
mits to live here. I asked a pastor in 
Eden this morning to take up my tramp 
business a little while, while I should 
write a few Canaan sermons; but I 
could not move him nor his gracious 
Eve either 

That orange show at Shities will 
bring many here. Oh, that they may 
come with patriotic purpose and bring a 
blessing! For there is such a thing as 


settling in inglorious ease, and so imi-. 


tating Lot, who ‘pitched his tent 
toward Sodom.” A beloved lay brother 
of Pasadena told me the other day that 
there are many seen in churches here 
who openly say, “ We have got through 
with church work; we came here to 
rest.” Well, there is a “time to rest.” 
If the Father permits it, if the great 
Physician orders it, as in the case of the 
dear missionary Brother Price at Sierra 
Madre, this paradise will seem as the 
very vestibule of heaven itself. Should 
these lines fall into the hands of any 
friends East needing a mission in this 
land, let them come and open a board- 
ing home for invalid young men of mod- 
erate means. If any dear soul has a 
call to open a home for returned mis- 
sionaries and worn ministers, this is the 
heaven-ordained region for it. 


I have enjoyed the President’s journey 
here, it seems to me, as much as he has, 
Flowers, music, fine horses, parades, 
speeches, I expected. It has done me 
good to hear people pray for him. 
When the wounded Garfield took the 
risk of the journey from Washington to 


'Elberon he was pillowed on a _ nation’s 


prayers. ‘This strong, well President is 
guarded by angels whom our prayers 
summon. May he get safely home. It 
had been higher courtesy in this city 
not to put before him the wine he could 
not drink. My friends, Voreand Hoag, 
in Pasedena, took off the prancing lead- 
ers they longed to show in front of Mrs. 
Harrison’s carriage, and put willing 
helpers by the heads of the beautiful 
pair they did drive for Mrs. Harrison. 
In our day and generation it is not 
courtesy to urge upon guests “the meat 
which causeth a brother to offend.” 
The whisky ring are traitors to gentility, 
as well as to country andto God! Our 
whole Coast will be the richer and the 
stronger for the visit of these good men 
and true. God bless them all—Presi- 
dent, Postmaster, and genial Granger 
Rusk! I saved my handshakes until 
they were less weary, but I caressed the 


black beauties who drew the President’s 


coach, Theycame from Minneapolis,and 


_ I sawthem draw Mrs. Frankie Cleveland 


on her visit there. As I mention the 
the words “black beauties,” I rejoice that 
THE Paciric’s mention of the useful 
book “Black Beauty” is aiding its circu- 
lation among the choice youth of the 
Coast. Buy a copy, and wear it out 
lending it, dear friends; if there’s a 
heaven for horses they will bless you ; if 
not, your own spirit will have more of 
Heaven in it. 


Only one’ church I know competed 
with the President’s reception at Haz- 
ard’s Pavilion. I saw more than a hun- 


dred lively youth at the Third church 


sociable. They drew each other, and 
the music and refreshments helped. 
This parson did the talking. Forgive 
me, friends, that I talked so long. If 
you will name a Paooe within my reach 
I'll pay it, for I vow a vow of brevity. 
And yet I goon writing — who wouldn’t ? 
Have just come from the garden of that 
nappy Abbott of the Sierra Madre 

urch, I could write a song or 
proms I can only write that Miss 
Mabel Gregory won the prize of “Black 
Beauty” for the biggest orange. Could 


I whisper in the ear of any abused 
horse in Southern California, I would 
say: ‘‘Make a break for Sierra Madre,” 
for horses find angels of mercy there. 

And so Spokane has captured the 
Bishop of Washington. I knew they 
would fall in love with him after the 
speech he made them last November. 


‘Nor can I wonder that, after the heart- 


wrenchings of a bishopric’ in such a 
time as he has seen in the empire of 
Washington, a pastorate and a study 
must seein like a re entrance to Canaan. 
Friends in Washington, I join you in 
supplication that another man full of 
faith and of the Holy ‘Ghost may be 
found to take up this arduous campaign 
this dear brother has laid down. ‘These 
are anguishful times, if you and I must 
do it all. Mid the deluge of circulars 
appeals, the burden of debts, the clouds 
of letters, the days of care, the nights of 
anxiety for the work, this verse has 
come to me, “It is not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” Money flowed for Mrs. Baertz, 
even in Los Angeles, for she touched 
people’s hearts by the Spirit’s help 
Gracious Spirit, touch every pen that 
writes for THE PaciFic! Bless our Col- 
leges and our Theological Seminary— 
richly bless them. Breathe the joy of 
fellowship in all the pastors’ hearts. 
Illuminate the San Diego Association. 
Inspire the dear church there. Come 
to one who is among the flocks as one 
that serveth. Hallelujah! 
Epwin S. WILLIAMS. 


LETTER FROM SALEM. 


We often hear persons object to what 
they call a religion of fee/inmg. As if, 
where there was feeling, there might be 
nothing behind it. But is not feeling 
the thermometer of the soul? Does not 
our feeling a/ways indicate the condition 
of the affections or the passions? A 


brave soul feels courage ; a cowardly one, : 


fear. A loving soul feelsa desire for the 
well being of the beloved, even to the 
point of self-sacrifice; while fatred 
causes a desire to injure the hated one, 
even to the point of committing crime. 
Strong feeling, or its exhibition, a/ways 
shows the presence of a full heart, in 
whatever direction it overflows. It is 
true there are pretentions to feeling, that 
are weak and false, but the world is pret- 
ty wise about them, and is not moved to 
confidence in them. 

This great outcry against religious ex- 
citement is as if it were a very dangerous 
state of mind. Asthough when one really 
believes that a beloved child, or husband, 
or friend, has started on that dangerous 
down-grade of degeneration, it is not 
right to show the strong feeling that boils 
in the soul and moves it to vigorous ex- 
pressionand action! If buta dry-goods 
box behind a store catches fire, there is 
noend to the excitement and noise, 
and often there is foolish demonstration 
and misdirected effort, but few stand by 
and coolly criticise at such a time, lest 
they be liable to suspicion as enemies to 
public safety. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that when one becomes thor- 
oughly convinced of danger he should 
exhibit solicitude and act according 
to the ratio of his convictions? Let us, 
then, at least discriminate, and cease to 
find so much fault with the methods of 
earnest souls, when they are seeking the 
welfare of others, “lest haply we be 
found fighting against God.” ‘The meth- 
ods of our Congregational churches in 
bringing souls to Christ are not usually 
open to objection in respect to excite- 
ment, and so our people are liable to ob- 
ject to the methods of those who work 
in different ways. Perhaps this is not 
done oftener than members of other 
churches find fault with us. By what 
matter, if so be, God be glorified and 
souls saved? 

We have been passing through a most 
delightful Easter season in our church in 
Salem. The preparations for the quar- 
terly communion, and its harvest of in- 
gathering, has occupied the time of many 
persons in our church besides the pastor. 
The pastor’s enlarged board of assistants 
have been out through weather ‘thick 
and thin,” ministering to the sick, of 
whom there are many, and comforting 
the bereaved, seeking the stranger and 
making him welcome, till our house of 
worship is filled to overflowing. Our 
church and Sabbath-school have more 
than doubled their membership since 
Rev. Mr. Corwin came tous. At the 
communion of April rst there were thir- 
ty-five members received, thirty-eight 
having been voted in. Eighteen were 
admitted on profession of faith, and ten 
baptized. Such days are long to be_re- 
membered in the history of a church, 
and fill the hearts of those who have 
seen it grow from a membership of five 
to two hundred and sixty with glad 
thanksgiving, . . BELLE W. COOKE. 

SALEM, April 21, 


The Governments : of the United States 
and Switzerland have contluded. a con- 
vention. by which the two countries 
agree to submit to ‘arbitration any dis- 
putes which e523 arise between them. 


place and service, 


awful sense of. loneliness, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MAY 10.. 
~ AMOS VII:1-14. 


“Israel's Overthrow Foretold. 
BY REV. CHAS. H. CURTIS. 


Israel’s overthrow is pictured as a 
basket of summer fruit; that which is 
frail and cannot survive the severity of 
| autumn and winter, in its blighted, ruin- 

ed condition. 

Weakness and frailty, destined for the 
Ft of blighting, withering blasts in 
the course of. natural events. 

The prophet’s denunciation is in 
marked contrast to those usual. The 
destruction he predicts is not the sudden 
but the gradual, not the marked but the 
unnoticed, but oncoming, overwhelming. 

Shall we not also, favored children of 
the twentieth century dawning, consider 
the significance of the gradual, often un- 
noticed though oncoming retribution for 
sin committed? It is the lesson of 
events, the signs of the times concern- 
ing which Christ charged the Pharisees 
with blindness, Blessed indeed is that 
Bible student, either scholar or teacher, 
who will sense this prophecy thus, as 
touching dife.” 

Further,® Israel’s fragile life is caused 
by their demoralization. This, in turn, 
has resulted from tailure to accept the 
strength of religious culture. 
Though they stood apart from ali other 
peoples by the peculiar virtue of Jehovah 


worship, they failed to attain the expect- 


ed superiority. Was it the fault of Te- 
hovah worship ? Notatall! | He fault 


consisted in their rejection of its princi- 


pies. 

Here is’a lesson for the boys, On our 
social problem, and for the girls on the 
home problem. ‘The home and society 
constitute more and more the strength 
or weakness of nations, as they are pure 
or impure. Strong Christian men and 
womemare the result of Christian homes 
and Christian customs. 

Israel’s sins have been set before them; 
the calamitous reproofs the prophet re- 


vealed as sure evidences of God’s disap-. 


proval (these were the subject of our 


| previous lesson), a:ong with the sins and 


the little-heeded reproofs, are the cer- 
tain signs of ruin, the beginning of the 
end. 

3) They profaned the 
place of worship. When they come now 
in the time of trouble to the sacred 


praise and joy, but with sorrow and 


mourning forthe dead. And the prophet 


may also have referred to the custom 
which is dangerously common in our 
time of having no thought nor use 
for the temple except when they bury 
the dead. How clearly we prove the 
virtue of the gospel teaching by our de- 
sire to have the dead decently—e. g.., re- 
ligiously—buried ! 

2. (Vs. 4-7) The holy days and ser- 
vices shall be hurried through because 
of the rush of business cares. And this 
gradual extinction of a period ot religious 
worship—for renewing sacred. life influ- 
ences—will result in deceit, extortion 
and cruelty as an element of business 
practice. 

Yet every such resulting evil is known 
by God, who in his absolute justice will 
lay bare the sins of life though there 
seems to be a passing over of them into 
oblivion. God’s memory never fatls. 


3. (V. 8-10) Asa flood spreads de- | 


struction over wide areas of land, so 
will God’s judgments spread throughout 
the nation where there is widespread 
and tolerated sin; as barrenness and 
desolation result from lack of sunlight, 
so shall it come upon the people because 
of God’s broken covenant and laws. 
Darkness of mind and life, ignorance, 
vice, deceit, is the heritage of those who 
are heedless of righteousness. Yet, in 
every nation he that feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to 
him. 

As the death of an only child—of the 
heir to a parent’s love, living, and life, 
their hope and joy—provokes the most 
failure, and 
loss; so will the loss of God’s favor 
agonize the unrepentant sinner. Yet 
God is not willing that any should per- 
ish. Condemnation is always self-im- 
posed. 

4. (Vs. 11- 14) Instead of the i inspir- 
ain of spiritual supply there will be a 
dearth of spiritual power and influence. 
In the dire necessity for higher, detter, 
stronger, purer life, and because they 
lay not hold of that ‘which alone can 
lead to such life, there shall be vain 
searching for satisfaction, joy, peace. 
There shall be utter and widespread 
famine of all holy helpfulness. 

Even those on whom the hopes of a 
people must depend for perpetuity and 
progress—the young—shall lack the 
vitality of true life, because of lack of 
spiritual nourishment. And woe to the 
people whose sons and daughters fear 
not God. 

Still, those who in their worldly ditid 
idolatrous delights are ordinarily least 
affected by spiritual calamities, even 
they will die because the strength which 
they personally discard, but depend on 
in others, shall be wholly lacking. 

Let us read the signs of our times in 
view of the lesson from the ancient 
times, and seek anew to urge the oft- 

peated message. — 


‘* Come to Jesus, come to Jesus, 
Come to Jesus just now ! 
He will save you, he will save you, 
He will save “or just now !” 


New York’s opium dens were  snided 


| the other day and thirty-nine white girls 


were brought into the police station. 
One was claimed by the husband, whom 
she left two months ago. How many 
more would be found in the boa 


dens? 


’twill not be with 


THE OLIVE. 


Secure an interest in the Los Guilicos Olive 
Company, which carries not only thé profit of 
olive culture, but also all the profit produced 


from the manufacture ‘of olives into oi!, and 


you will have something to leave your children, 
for the olive tree increases in size and bearing 
for many generations. It is the object of this 
Company to make the shares valuable as a 
dividend-paying proposition, and an invest- 
ment to be sought by careful investors. The 
experience of the superintendent of this com- 
pany should be a guaranty of its success. 

For further information, apply at the office of 
the Los Guilicos Olive Company, rooms 69, 70 7° 
and 71, Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 

Responsible gentleman, who can furnish best 
references, is developing a section of first-qual- 
ity vine and fruit land. Soil and water-rights 
unexcelled in California. Realizing the fact 
that a large tract can be much more econom: 
ically handled, he solicits correspondence with 


‘those having a moderate amount to invest, and 


who would like to take an interest in an hon- 
estly and prudently man ged enterprise with 
him, to the extent of planting five acres and 
upwards. Payments may be made on install- 
ments extending over a term of years. No. 
safer or more remunerative investment has ever 
been placed upon the market for persons of 


moderate means, who do not wish to reside per- | 


manertly upon their land ; while the pecuniary 
results are surprisingly large, as compared with 
the ordinary income from invested funds. 
Full particulars on application to A. H. Ten 
Broeck, FEsq., office of this paper. 


Mr. Bok, the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 1ecently gave some interesting figures 
relative to the manuscript received by his mag- 
azine during 1890. Mr. Bok says that he re- 
ceived at his office a total number of 15,205 
manuscripts. Of these 2 280 were pvems, 
1,746 stories, and 11,179 miscellaneous arti- 
cles. Of the poems 66 were accepted; of the 
stories, only 21, and of the articles 410, of 
which latter. however, over 300 were solicited 
articles. 
tire 15,000 manuscripts, only 497 were accept- 
ed—a trifle over three per cent. Deducting 
from this the 300 accepted articles written at 
the editor’s solicitation, the net percentage of 
unsolicited manuscripts accepted is brought 
down to 197, or a little more than one percent. 
Statistics such as these show how much utter 
trash is being written. 


For all forms of nasal catarrh where there is 
dryness of the air passages with what is com- 
monly called ‘‘stuffing up,’’ especially when 
going to bed, Ely’s Cream Balm gives immedi- 
ate relief. Its benefit to me has been priceless. 
—A.G. Case, M.D., Milwood, Kan. 


When the blood is impure or impoverished, 
boils, pimples, headaches, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, and various other diseases, are devel- 
oped. ‘lake Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It purifies, 
invigorates and vitalizes the bloo’, and restores 
vigorous health. 


All who use Dobbins’ Electric Soap praise it. 
as the best, cheapest and most economical 
family soap made, but if you will try it.once 
it will tell a still stronger tale of its merits it- 
self. Please try it. Your grocer will supply it. 


To obligé a good deacon’s widow, and our 
friends and the churches who need it, we keep 


in THE PAcIFIc office excellent 
wine. 


Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new Flowers, new 
Laces, low prices. 


FOR RENT. 


Furnished flat—six rooms and bath—during 
June. ‘Terms reasonable. Address W, this 
office. 


A thimbleful of Fict weighs more than a 
paiiful of Taeory Everybody knows that the 
IMESTIO’’ leads tne trad; in all practical 
improvements. 


‘J. W. EVANS, General Agent, 
29 POST ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 


HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
-FINWE.... 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Buse & Ping 87s. - SAN 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAS7 
TO CHOOSE FROM. | 


FINEST HATS AT THE 
PBIOES 


THE LOWEN? 


Branch Store: 1214 Mierket Street, 


above Taylor, 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 
Bush st » bet. Montgomery& Sansome 
Adjoining First National Bank,8.F. 


Conducted on both the Furopean and 
American plan. ‘this favorite Hotel is un- 
der the experienced managemé nt of Charles 
Montgomery, and is as good, if not the best, 
Family and Business Men’s Hotel in San 
Francisco. Homecomforts. Cuisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highest 
standard of respectability gua'anteed. « ur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month. $27. '0 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates bv the 
mouth. special rates to excursion and other 
pf parties. Free coach to and from the 


ing, Shorthand, Ty g, Pen- 
p, Telegraphy, ~~ Branches, etc. 
— 
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Life Scholarship, 


Thus it will be seen that, of the en- | 


THE DEWING COMPANY, 


New York and San Francisco, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS, 


Are Giving Extra Liberal Discounts To 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS, SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, AND 
TEACHERS, 


On Whatever They Buy in the Way Of 
BOOK*, STATIONERY, Fine Leather Goods, Art Publications, 
Engravings, Best Make Watches and Silverware, Pianos and 
Organs. Church and Hall Carpeting, Bells, Etc. | 
Greatest Variety of Suitable Articies for 


Holiday, Birthday and Reception Gifts. 
Art Prin‘ing and Plate Work to Order. 


VISIT OUR ART KOON. 
Schoo! Libraries at Special Wholesale Prices. 
Send for Catslogue and particulars. 


THE J. -DEWING COMPANY. 


WILLIAM L, OGE, 
F SECRETARY AND TREASURER AND EDUCATIONAL MANAGER. 


FLOOD BUILDING: 813 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issaes of the Socisty in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY. 


BIBLE HOUSE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The Geo. C. McConnell Co. 


LOS OLIVE COMPANY 


Olives Planted and Cultivated under the Supervision Of 


Adolphe Flamant. 


Any person desiring to become interested in growing olives, 
and the manufacture of olive oil, under the management of an 
experienced person, may secure further information by applying 
at the office of the Company, Rooms 69, 70 and 71 Chronicle 


Building, San Francisco; or, at Los Guilicos, Sonoma Co., Cal. 


- OLIVE i BOOK. 


es 


Hot the Periodicals and Publications of the 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


Pilgrim ‘Series for Teacher and Scholar, 


All the —— Publications of the Society on Hand. 


A SPECI Al, OFFER—Five dollars’ worth of Reweh Cards or Tickets : sent to any Sunday- 
school for $3.50, postpaid. 


Peloubet Select Notes 1891. 
Sunday-school Records & Question Books. 


‘ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Market St., 8. F. 


P tive Co ds f Cheapest, Most Durable and Fire-resisting 
reservative Compounds for Wood, Iron, pes in the Menkes: 


Metal. Acid and Alkali-Proof. 
| Dearer Sheathing. 
P, & B. COATED BUILDING PAPERS | For ana 


PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY, 116 Battery St., San Francisco. 


| 


Eend 


EDWARD CABLSON, J. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Manufacturing Company, 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


| FOR 
FAMILY USE. MANUFACTURERS OF — 
ALL SIZES. BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S. 


Si 5. 


HUTCHINSON, 


316 & 318 Market St., 8. F. 


MILL: Coz, Stevenson anp 
| Salesroom: | 
Sutter Street, San Francisce. 
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